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THE LOST GOLD MINE 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MISSISSIPPI FLATBOAT 


For three days and nights it had rained 
throughout the upper Mississippi, and the great 
river had risen rapidly. 

At Plattston, a small settlement about a 
hundred miles below Cairo, on the west bank, 
things were beginning to look serious. The 
wood-yard south of the low bluff on which the 
village was built, was completely submerged, 
and the steamer “ Empire State” was taking in 
her lading of cotton bales from the top of the 
bluff, now little higher than the steamer’s deck. 

Anchored a short distance out in the stream 
was a clumsy but strongly built flat, not unlike 
a canal boat. A stumpy mast stood well forward, 
and against it Robin Dare was leaning with 
folded arms, listlessly watching the passengers 
moving about the deck of the moored steamer. 
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Though only in his seventeenth year, Rob’s 
admirably proportioned frame gave promise of 
unusual vigor and strength in one so young. 
For the rest he was dark haired and dark eyed, 
and dressed in a well worn suit of the stout 
: linsey peculiar to the West and South. 

“Rob,” called some one from below, “ get 
ready to set me and Miggles ashore.” 

5 All right,” was the reply. And when the 
speaker, a rather good looking, quietly dressed 
man, with a full black beard, came on deck, 
carrying a small hand ‘satchel, Rob was sitting 
in a flat-bottomed skiff alongside, holding his 
oars in readiness. 

The good looking man, known as James or 
Jim Dare, was closely followed by his companion 
and co-worker, whose name—Miggles—was a 
corruption of Miguel. And Miguel himself was 
a half Americanized Spaniard or Mexican, with 
dark sinister features, glittering black eyes and 
heavy mustache like the villain of a modern 
melodrama. 

“The river rise much fast—eh, Dare?” he 
said, as the two gingerly seated themselves in 


the skiff and Rob pushed away from the flat- 
boat. 
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“Yes,” briefly answered Dare, who was a 
man of the fewest possible words. 

Rob pulled vigorously toward a shelving 
point near where the steamer’s gangway plank 
was laid. Dare only spoke once before it was 
reached. 

“We shan’t be ready to come off before 
morning, so you needn’t sit up waiting for us, 
Rob,” he said. Rob nodded and ran the skiff 
alongside the landing place he had chosen. 
Dare stepped ashore, satchel in hand, followed 
by Miggles. 

A number of passengers who had assembled 
at the steamer’s rail were looking down at 
them. | 

“How are you, old man?” called one of 
them. 

Dare and Miggles both glanced up as though 
the voice were not unfamiliar. Following the 
direction of their gaze, Rob saw a well-dressed, 
gentlemanly appearing individual, who waved 
his hand, apparently to Dare. 

“ Howdy—Brayton,” responded the latter, 
without much enthusiasm. 

Pausing just long enough to see that the gen- 
tlemanly looking passenger had walked down 
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the gangway plank and joined Dare, Rob 
pushed off and began pulling slowly back to the 
flat, where his waking and sleeping hours had 
been passed for nearly a year. 

After the manner of those left much to their 
own companionship, Rob was given to thinking 
aloud when alone. 7 : 

“‘T don’t believe that man’s name is Brayton,”’ 
he thus remarked. For keen-witted Rob had 
noticed the slight pause Dare had made between 
his greeting and the pronunciation of the name 
itself. 

And then, too, Rob was growing very dis- 
trustful in most matters connected with Dare 
and Miggles. Heretofore he had accepted such 
explanations as they chose to give, both regard- 
ing themselves and himself; but more recently 
he had unintentionally overheard, and seen as 
well, certain things which had set him think- 
ing. 

Thinking not entirely of himself and the real 
or imaginary claim which Dare or Miggles 
might have upon him. For that was a matter 
to be looked into later, when he had found out 
something else. Which was, in substance, what 
might be the true reason for the peculiar life 
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led by these two men, and the secrecy they em- 
ployed regarding their business. 

In other days, during their wandering life 
through the mining regions of the West, Dare 
had vaguely represented himself as speculator, 
agent, trader, and what not, with Miggles as 
partner. . 

But since they began their floating life on the 
Mississippi, he and Miggles were understood to 
. be taking sketches along the river, from which 
they made engravings on wood. These were 
presumed to be in the interests of a New Orleans 
publishing house, which was collecting material 
for a forthcoming work on the “ Resources of 
the Great West.” 

That Dare made daily use of a small photo- 
graphic camera, and both of them worked far 
into the night with pen, ink, graver, and etch- 
ing tools, Rob was well aware. Yet why so 
much secrecy about it—even to drawing a cur- 
tain across the middle of the cabin to hide 
their operations from his own eyes ? 

“There is something back of it all that I 
don’t understand,” mused Rob, as, securing the 
skiff to the river boat, he climbed inboard. 

It was fast growing dark, so, descending to the 


Mey, 
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cabin, he lit a lamp suspended from the ceiling. 
Kindling a fire in the stove, Rob prepared his 
simple evening meal, and cleared away the 
dishes. 

Rob had one never-failing source of ¢ compan- 
ionship in the old violin which he presently 
took from a faded baize bag at the head of his 
berth. When he was a very little fellow, it 
was given him as a plaything by a drunken 
miner in Boise City. A broken-down musician 
in a Nevada mining camp had taught him the 
rudiments of music—intuition or inheritance 
had done the rest. 

Tucking the violin tenderly under his chin, 
and bending his ear to the vibrating strings, 
Rob swept his bow across them with no un- 
skillful touch. 

Dreamy waltz and lively polka, operatic 
snatches caught from a hand-organ heard on 
the levees at New Orleans, and popular airs 
picked up he hardly knew where, followed each 
other in rapid succession. And then, half un- 
consciously, the medley melted into the pathetic 
strains of the old Scotch song “ Robin Adair.” 

Rob could never tell why this particular tune 
‘was a special favorite. The name by which he 
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was known—Robin A. Dare—and the title of 
the song had some curiously fanciful connection 
in Rob’s mind, but how or why he could never 
decide definitely. 

“T wonder if ever that was my cradle song,” 
said Rob, half aloud. But the conjecture was 
based on nothing tangible. When he was six 
years old, so they had told him, Rob had come 
very near dying of brain fever. When he again 
grew strong and well, a complete blank had 
taken the place of his earlier childish memories. 

Rob felt strangely uneasy on that particular 
evening. Even music had no longer the power 
to hold his attention. He tried to read, but the 
tattered and well-thumbed pages of Oliver Optic, 
Bayard Taylor, and one or two other favorite 
authors had lost their charm. 

“T feel as though something was going to 
happen,” was his unspoken thought. Yet gen- 
erally speaking Rob was one of the most unim- 
aginative of persons. 

Underlying all this mental uneasiness were 
his recently aroused suspicions regarding Dare 
and Miggles, with whom he had lived and in 
whom he had believed ever since he could re- 
member anything. 
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“T have a perfect right to find out the truth 
if I can,” he reasoned, “for I am old enough 
now to not only think but act for myself. Then, 
too,” he added, rising resolutely, “if they would 
deceive me in one thing they would in another, 
and perhaps I may find out something different 
about myself from the story they tell.” 

His first movement was to push aside a square 
of well-worn oilcloth which covered the floor 
directly under the table. 

Removing a floor board, he took from the 
cavity beneath a japanned tin trunk, which, the 
evening before, he had seen secretly hidden 
away while he was supposed to be sound asleep. 

Unlocking it with the key that had been 
concealed inside the clock against the wall, Rob 
took out and laid on the table a handful of en- 
gravings. 

“That looks all right enough,” he said, 
thoughtfully. For they were mostly designs of 
various objects—groups of cattle, public build- 
ings, rural scenes, vignette heads of public men, 
and the like. Some were small photographic 
negatives—others beautifully executed in pen 
and ink on squares of boxwood, while still others 
were etched on copper plates. 
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These were illustrations, certainly. Yet among 
them were ornamental letters and figures—auto- 
graphic signatures and numbers. Rob could 
hardly understand how these could be used in 
any descriptive work on the “ Resources of the 
Great West.” 

Considerably puzzled, he continued his inves- 
tigations. There were vials of colored inks 
and acids, graving and etching tools, and then— 

No wonder Rob’s eyes dilated! For one after 
another, he took out twenty packages of the 
cleanest, newest bank notes imaginable! And 
most of them were notes of the larger de- 
nominations—ten, twenties, and so on up to a 
hundred. 

“ Dare and Miggles must get tremendous big 
pay for their work,’ murmured Rob, across 
whose mind no suspicion of the truth had 
drifted. Why should it? Since he could re- 
member he had lived a sort of isolated life that 
had prevented him from learning much of the 
evil which he vaguely knew existed in the 
world. 

If Dare and Miggles were worth all that 
amount of money, why did they work for a liv- 

ing any longer? Why did they choose to pass 
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their days drifting from place to place? Or if 
they preferred to work, why not seek out more 
comfortable surroundings? Why— 

Three dull reports from the bluff, reverberat- 
ing through the heavy atmosphere, made Rob 
pause in these mental queries and look up in a 
listening attitude. 

“Somebody shooting somebody aes ashore,” 
he remarked, without, however, the slightest 
show of excitement. Such things were not alto- 
gether new to Rob, who had more than once 
listened to the crack of the deadly revolver as 
he lay snugly in the bunk of some mining 
shanty. 


CHAPTER II 


FLIGHT AND PURSUIT 


Tue pistol reports being followed by the 
sound of shouts and confused clamorings from 
the bluff, Rob left everything lying on the 
table, and stepped on deck. 

He could see lights flitting from place to 
place, and from the evident commotion, made 
up his mind that an affray of some consequence 
had taken or was taking place. 

“T hope Mr. Dare hasn’t got into any trou- 
ble,” he murmured, after listening and straining 
his gaze through the darkness for some little 
time. 

An hour passed. The tumult seemed to have 
subsided and Rob turned to go below. 

“ Say—boss—give us—a hand!” 

The voice, rather faint and gasping, sounded 
almost close to the flat. Springing to the side, 
Rob saw a bobbing black head and the white 
upturned face of a swimmer, who was being 
swept astern by the rushing current. 

2 17 
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Bending his arm round the stay of the mast, 
Rob leaned forward just in time to clutch the 
swimmer’s outstretched hand. Thus assisted, 
the newcomer, who proved to be a lightly clad 
boy of fourteen or fifteen, scrambled in over the 
side. 

“Read this—while—T?m—a _ gettin’ my 
wind,” panted the boy, taking a folded bit of 
paper from between his teeth. 

Holding the paper in the light which shone 
through one of the little cabin windows, Rob 
read, in Dare’s peculiar hand: 

“Tf this reaches you in time, get off with the 
boat at once, or you will be arrested. Miggles 
is shot and I must get out of the country with- 
out delay. The boy Chip will tell you. I think 
you can trust him. Under the floor boarding 
where the table stands, is a tin trunk. Tiea 
weight to it and throw over the side before—” 

Here the scrawl came to an abrupt ending. 

“Do you know?” began Rob, when an im- 
perative gesture from the boy stopped him. 

“They’re a coming,” he exclaimed, excitedly. 
“Better hook it while you can—the sheriff and 
the whole posse of ’em is on the war path.” 

“Can you steer?” hastily demanded Rob. 
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“Guess so,” was the laconic response. 
“Take the tiller quick, and when her head 


swings round keep out for the middle of the. 


stream,” said Rob, calling all his coolness and 
energy to his aid. 

Running forward, as Chip seized the tiller, 
Rob grasped an axe from its becket, and at one 
blow severed the hemp cable. 

As the boat’s head slowly paid off, he cast 
loose the brails and hauled the sail out to the 
gaff with an exertion of the strength on which, 
young as he was, Rob secretly prided himself. 
Trimming down the sheet he hurried aft, and 
not a moment too soon. 

Above the sound of dashing oar blades, loud 
and excited voices were heard. 

“Pull hard, boys. I see a glim of the sail!” 
shouted a hoarse voice, and as the flat slowly 
began to fill away, a four-oared boat could be 
made out through the mists arising from the 
river. 

“Flat ahoy!” gruffly called some one stand- 
ing in the bow of the rapidly nearing boat. 

Rob made no answer. In fact, for the mo- 
ment he hardly knew what to say or do. 


“You ain’t goin’ to let ’°em come aboard,” © 


Hoy, 
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cried Chip, who was hanging firmly to the 
tiller. 

“They’re pulling four oars. I don’t see how 
we can help ourselves,” returned Rob, hurriedly. 

“ Bring the starboard battery to bear on ’em, 
and sink ’em with a broadside,” suggested Chip, 
who had evidently read some of the thrilling 
“sea romances” sold for a nickel at the book- 
stalls. 

The suggestion, wild as it was, gave Rob an 
idea. Mr. Dare’s duck gun was below; per- 
haps he could frighten away his pursuers. 

To think was to act. In another moment 
Rob was on deck, gun in hand. Chip was heard 
to utter a subdued “ Hooray !” 

It was time something was done. The stem 
of the pursuing boat was within a dozen feet of 
the flat’s stern. A tall man in the bow held a 
boat-hook in readiness. 

Rob pitched forward the gun, and the double 
click of the locks caused something like a sen- 
sation among those in the pursuers’ craft. 

“You mought as well s’render peaceable to a 
officer of the law, boy,” expostulated the sheriff; 


“Ym a dretful determined man wunst I set 
out—” 
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“'That’s what some of ’em said to the second 
Bull Run battle—they said you was determined 
to get outer the fight ’fore any one else in the 
regiment,” suddenly interrupted Chip, who was 
the owner of a very clear, high-pitched voice. 

A smothered laugh from the oarsmen showed 
their appreciation of the pointed repartee. 

“It’s that limb of a Chip to Bingham’s 
hotel,” Rob heard one of the men say, in a low 
tone. 

The sheriff ground his teeth audibly, but the 
leveled gun barrels admitted of no nearer ap- 
proach. 

“Boy,” desperately exclaimed the sheriff, 
“nut down your gun, or I’ll perforate ye !” 

“You ain’t got no pistol,” chuckled Chip. 
“T see you when you lost it in the scrimmage, 
and the tall feller you was tryin’ to ’rest got 
away with it.” 

“Lemme ketch you ashore, Chip. If I don’t 
make it hot for you, aidin’ and abettin’ of a es- 
capin’ criminal !” 

But Chip, rendered reckless by excitement, 
only gave utterance to a prolonged and defiant 
crow, which he emphasized by slapping his 
elbows against his sides, 


we 
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“When you ketch me ashore to Plattston 
ag’in you can make it hot’s you like,” he 
shouted, as the boat with its discomfited occu- 
pants began to drop astern. 

‘But where will you go?” deamniagd Rob, 
considerably bewildered at this very sudden and 
unexpected turn of affairs. 

“Go? Why along of you, of course,’ was 
the cool reply. ‘“ Where'd you have me go?” 
continued Chip, as though distressed at Rob’s 
silence. “Here I swum off nigh a quarter of a 
mile to give you the tip so you could cut your 
lucky—” 

“Do what?” asked Rob, who was not “up” 
in Chip’s peculiar slang. 

‘““Why, tell you to git out the way,” ex- 
plained Chip, “and that’s nigh as bad as 
though I’d helped you outer the penitentiary, 
where be ll be sure to shove you once they 
ketch you.” 

“But I haven’t done anything,” Rob re- 
sponded. 

“No more that there Miggles said he hadn’t 
when the sheriff tried to put on the irons in 
Bingham’s barroom,” responded Chip, with 
something approaching a wink. 
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“Well, what did they say he’d done?” anx- 
iously asked Rob. 

Chip twisted his head round and peered 

curiously into Rob’s face. By the light shining 
up through the small cabin hatchway, Rob 
could see that he had rather sharp, shrewd 
features, and the keenest of small black eyes. 
. “Tf you don’t know, ’tain’t no use for me to 
try to explain,’ he answered. “But say,” he 
continued, before puzzled Rob could reply, “ you 
ain’t got no hot coffee nor nothin—I’m nigh 
about froze in these clo’es.” 

“Why, how stupid I am,” interrupted Rob, 
as the boy’s teeth began to chatter. 

And running below, Rob blew the coals into 
a blaze, assisted by fat wood splints, and set the 
battered coffee pot on the stove. Then he pulled 
from a wooden chest a dry shirt and a pair of 
trousers similar to those he was wearing, which, 
with stockings, a cap, and a pair of half worn 
shoes, he left lying within reach. 

In a very short time Rob had relieved Chip 
at the tiller, and sent him below, duly in- 
structed as to a change of clothing, and the lo- 
cation of sundry articles of food in the corner 
cupboard. 
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Heading the boat toward the opposite side of 
the river, Rob ran her alongside a clump of 
half submerged cypress and cottonwood trees, 
brailed up the sail, and tied up for the night. 

Then he went below, where Chip was just 
rising like a young giant refreshed from a sub- 
stantial meal of cold baked catfish, home-made 
bread, and hard-boiled eggs, washed down with 
two mighty mugs of coffee. 

“Ah,” he remarked, with a long sigh of con- 
tent. ‘‘Richard’s beginnin’ to feel himself 
ag’in; now, s pose we proceed to bizness.” 

“Very good,” said Rob, who began to be both 
amused and interested in a type of boyhood 
that was entirely new to his experience. ‘Come 
in to the other part.” 

Chip looked about him with pleased surprise 
as the curtains were parted and he was ushered 
into the cozy interior. : 

“Now, ain’t this snug?” he exclaimed, rub- 
bing his hands gleefully together. “But I say—” 

“Well ?” 

“Tf I was you,” said Chip, gravely, pointing 
to the open tin box, in which the packages of 
bills lay in plain sight, “first thing I’d do 
would be to chuck them flimsies inter the fire!” 
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Flimsies! what could that mean? But the 
remark itself brought suddenly to mind Dare’s 
written instructions as to the disposal of the tin” 
trunk. 

“But I don’t quite understand,” Rob re- 
turned, in perplexity. 

Chip grinned derisively, and thrust his 
tongue into his cheek. 

“Qh, no! of course you don’t,” he began, and 
then stopped as he looked suddenly in Rob’s 
face, and saw the bewilderment there. 

“ Blessed if I don’t believe he’s a tellin’ the 
truth,” gasped Chip. And the shock of such 
an unusual discovery seemed for the moment to 
deprive him of breath. 

“Why, you poor, innercent critter,” said Chip, 
“it ain’t possible you don’t know that stuff’s 
counterfeit money !” 

Counterfeit money! Like a flash the truth 
entered Rob’s mind. And what a blind fool he 
had been! 

Rob sank on one of the cushioned lockers in 
dismay. 

“T never dreamed of such a thing,” he said, 
aloud. And he never had. His isolated life 
and lack of companionship, to say nothing of 
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seeing newspapers or the current periodicals of 
the day but rarely, had kept him from the 
knowledge of much that was going on in the 
world. Added to this was the secrecy main- 
tained by Dare and Miggles in their work, and 
Rob’s own unsuspicious nature. 


CHAPTER III 
THE EL DORADO PLACER 


“THat’s what Mr. Dare wanted it thrown 
overboard for, then,” said Rob. 

And he rose and stepped to the table as 
though preparing to carry out the intention. 

' “Td see what else was in the trunk before I 
hove it over,” suggested Chip, who seemed to 
possess a sort of precocious wisdom far beyond 
his years. 

As long as he had already opened it, Rob 
thought it might be a good idea. 

Underneath the spurious money were electro- 
type plates. At the bottom was an oblong note 
case of Russia leather. 

“There’s genuine money in that, [ll bet,” 
cried Chip, who was beginning to make himself 
very much at home. 

’ But there wasn’t a dollar. <A transfer from 

the stockholders of the Silver Nugget mine to 

James Dare, of Silverton, Nevada, of their 

several shares of stock, a “ Harper’s Handy* 
27 
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Pocket Atlas” of New Mexico and Nevada, 
and a newspaper cutting, comprised the contents 
of the note case. 

“Leave them out, and give the rest a sea 
toss,” counseled Chip, and again the advice 
seemed good, particularly as the pocket map 
itself was connected with one of Rob’s earlier 
remembrances. 

“ Mebbe them old duds of mine might’s well 
go to the same time; they won’t hold together 
much longer,” observed Chip, calmly. With a 
broken window weight attached, the tin trunk, 
wrapped in Chip’s dilapidated shirt and 
trousers, was dropped over the side. 

“T feel better now,” said Chip, drawing a 
long breath. “’Pears like Td left the old part 
of me behind, and begun something new.” 

Rob felt better, though he did not express 
himself so freely. If officers or sheriff should 
come aboard, there was nothing to criminate 
him as confederate with the two counter- 
feiters. 

And now that there was time to think con- 
nectedly, explanations on both sides were in 
order. 


It was Chip who took the initiative. “I 
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8’pose you want to hear all about it,” he said, 
inquiringly. 

sOY e8.”” 

Chip’s story, divested of many of its slangy 
phrases, was brief and to the point. 

He had been blacking boots and “ choring” 
for a fortnight or so at Bingham’s. Used to see 
Dare and Miggles ashore every day. No one 
mistrusted what they was up to, till that evenin’. 
Some one that came ashore from the steamer, 
give ’em away to the sheriff, though he made 
believe to be all friendly with him at first. Fel- 
ler’s name was Brayton. He (Chip) overheard 
him talkin’ it over with the sheriff whilst Dare 
and Miggles was playing billiards. There was 
a reward of a thousand dollars offered out in 
Nebrasky or somewheres where they’d been 
shovin’ the queer—well, passin’ counterfeit 
money then, if that’s any plainer. Brayton and 
the sheriff was to go halves. Dare had always 
treated him—Chip—like a human, which was 
more’n the rest of ’em to the hotel used to. He 
managed to give Dare the wink, but not quite 
quick enough. There was a lively struggle, 
and Miggles was shot through the chest. 

“ Killed?” eagerly asked Rob. 


» 
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So they all said. Dare fired at Brayton, and 
the sheriff at Dare, who got off through a back 
winder. He scratched off the note in the stable 
whilst they was hunting for him down round 
the bluff, and gave him, Chip, a five dollar gold 
piece to swim off to the flat with it. That was 
all. a 

Rob thought it was quite enough for one 
evening’s incidents, particularly in the bearing 
it might have on his own fortune; but he did 
not say this aloud. 

“Dare was a—a—relation of yours, I s’pose ?” 
inquired Chip, curiously, after waiting for Rob 
to break the silence. 

“ None at all that I know of.” 

“ And of course Miggles wasn’t ?” 

“T should hope not,” was the emphatic reply. 
“The fact is, Chip,” said Rob, whose heart was 
beginning to warm toward his new companion, 
“T don’t quite know how it is myself. Dare 
has always said that my parents were strangers 
who came to the house in New Orleans were he 
was boarding at the beginning of the yellow 
fever in 1861, and died within an hour of each 
other on the morning after their arrival, leaving 
me, a little boy of three, alone in the world—” 
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“Where was your folks from?” interrupted 
Chip. 

““No one in the house knew, and directly 
afterward the boarders cleared out, the house 
was closed, and Dare says he took me out of 
pity, to keep me from being sent to some chari- 
table institution.” 

>“ Too thin to hold water,” briskly remarked 
Chip. “Just as though your folks wouldn’t 
have left baggage and things to tell who they 
was.” 

“ Dare always said that the authorities had 
everything taken away to be fumigated and he 
never could get any clew to them afterward,” 
returned Rob, with an almost imperceptible 
shoulder shrug. 

“ And what Dare told, I s’pose Miggles swore 
to ?” said Chip. 

Rob nodded. 

“T was near dying with what they said was 
brain fever, a few years ago, and when I came 
out of it I'd forgotten that I ever was a child. 
Life seemed to have just begun for me when I 
woke up one day too weak to lift a finger, lying 
on a cot in a mining camp in Arizona.” 

“A mining camp!” Chip breathlessly ex- 
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claimed. ‘Have you been out where they dig 
gold ?” 

“T’ve been where they dig for it,” responded 
Rob, rather wondering at the boy’s eagerness. 
“ After I got well and strong,” he went on, 
“we drifted to Nevada; and in fact,” said Rob, 
rather wearily, “ we’ve been drifting ever since. 
A year ago Dare bought the flatboat in New 


Orleans, and since then we’ve been up and down | 


this big river till I’m sick and tired of it.” 

Chip, whose small, sharp eyes had been in- 
tently studying Rob’s face while he was speak- 
ing, was silent a moment. 

“Well, and now what?” he asked. 

What, indeed? Everything had come about 
so suddenly and unexpectedly that Rob had not 
had time for connected thought. 

“There was something Mr. Dare told me to 
tell you that he hadn’t no chance to write 
down,” Chip began, slowly. “‘T’ve got to skip 
the country,’ he says, ‘and you tell Rob if he 
ean get the flat down to New Orleans and 
sell her, the money will give him a kind of a 
start in life.’ ” 

So, indeed, it would. Rob’s naturally hope- 
ful and buoyant nature began to reassert itself, 
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But he proceeded to change the subject by turn- 
ing inquisitor. 

“Where do you belong, Chip?” he asked. 

_. “Thbelong in New York—at least, that’s where 

\I was born—and brought myself up,” Chip re- 
turned, without the slightest hesitation. And 
Rob noticed, as he had more than once while 
the boy was talking, that when he chose, his 
language was free from street slang and his 
words properly pronounced. 

Chip’s story, as he went on to tell it, was per- 
fectly simple, and, up to a certain point, that of 
thousands of other city waifs. Parents who had 
“seen better days,” but drifted down to degra- 
dation and poverty and a Mulberry Street tene- 
ment. A drunken father, and a mother who 
died broken-hearted. A street living and an 
education begun at the night schools and sup- 
plemented by tending a corner book-stall and 
selling papers. 

“The last words mother says to me,” said 
Chip, gulping down a big lump, “was for me 
to get away from New York soon’s I was big 
enough, and strike for the West, where there’s 
always money for them that ain’t afraid to work. 
‘But whether my boy comes to be a rich man or 
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not, I pray God to make him a good one,’ she 
says. And then—” 

Chip’s silence and two tears that chased each 
other down his cheeks told the rest. And Rob, 
whose eyes were not free from moisture, laid his 
hand tenderly on the boy’s shoulder without 
speaking. But Chip understood: 

“The ‘old man’ grew wuss and wuss, and I 
couldn’t leave him,” he went on, bravely, “but - 
this last spring he died in the hospital. Then 
I struck out and worked my way along to 
Illinois—stealin’ rides on freight trains and 
trampin’ betweenwhiles. From Plattston I was 
cal’latin’ to go down to St. Louis—” 

“But how far West are you trying to get, 
Chip ?” interrupted Rob, feeling more and more 
interested in the waif’s pathetic story. 

Chip hesitated, and his sharp, pr ecocious face 
took on a rather wistful look. 

“T s’pose you'll laugh,” he said, “but Dll 
never be satisfied till I get out to some of them 
States where gold and silver is digged. I’ve 
set my heart on it, and I’ll never atone till I get 
there.” 

Argument and expostulation on the part of 
Rob, who knew something of the rashness of 
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such a wild project, were utterly thrown away. 
While tending the book-stall Chip had satu- 
rated himself with golden lore. From “The 
Treasure Cave of the Nevadas; or, the Gold 
Seeker’s Reward” to “The Mineral Products 
of the West,” he had devoured fiction and fact 
with equal impartiality. 

“Tt’s no use talkin’, Rob—if you'll let me 
call you that”—was his quietly decisive an- 
swer. “As I say, I’ve got my heart on it, and 
Pll never stop till I get where gold and silver is 
digged.” 

Curiously enough, Rob began to be somewhat 
impressed by Chip’s pertinacity. Perhaps the 
more so as his words brought up the remem- 
brance connected with the pocket map contained 
in the note case which has been previously re~ 
ferred to. 

Half mechanically he drew it out and laid it 
open on the table before him. Chip’s eyes 
dropped from Rob’s thoughtful face to the map. 

“New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada,” said 
Chip, slowly, “them is minin’ countries, ain’t 
they ?” 

oY e6.” 

“What’s that crooked line drawed in red 
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ink?” again inquired Chip, indicating it with 
his finger. 

The tracing began at a small settlement called 
St. Joe, in Southern Nevada. Running irregu- 
larly in a northeasterly direction till the 
southern spur of the Sierra Nevadas was passed, 
the line verged to the east, through Death 
Valley, ending in a red cross between the forks 
of two small rivers flowing down from McLary’s 
Range. 

“Tt was when I was about eight years old,” 
began Rob, without replying directly. “ Dare 
had charge of a trading post at the Lone Branch 
mining camp in Nevada. Miggles and I were 
with him. One night we were sitting round the 
fire in the shanty. A man, worn to skin and 
bone, and half naked, opened the door and 
staggeredin. Then he fell in a faint. He was 
burning up with fever when they brought him 
to. Dare and Miggles stripped him and put 
him in a spare bunk. They took a money belt, 
stuffed full of gold in small lumps, from him, 
but he knew nothing about it. He went off 
raving and his whole talk was about a placer 
‘find’ he’d made somewhere near McLary’s 
Range—a regular bonanza, if a hundredth part 
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of his raving was true. As near as we learned 
he was the only one left of the party of four who 
found the El Dorado placer, as he called it. 
Hardship and starvation took off the other 
three. 

“Well,” continued Rob, with the same far- 
away look, while Chip drank in every word 
with avidity, “Travers grew weaker, and 
when they saw he couldn’t live, Dare got him to 
trace out the route to the big find on this pocket 
map. Then he died, and the miners buried 
him just outside the camp. But neither Dare 
or Miggles ever spoke of his gold or where it 
came from to any living soul, that I ever knew 
it Bag 

“And didn’t they ever try for it?’ asked 
Chip, breathlessly. 

Rob shook his head. 

“JT was too young to take on such a haré 
journey then,” he replied, “and for some reason 
they didn’t seem to like to leave me with any 
one. Then we left Nevada suddenly—I didn’t 
know why then, but I can guess now. And 
since we have been roaming from place to place, 
as I told you.” 

Chip’s eyes were full of light. 
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“Rob,” he cried, “see here, ’m tougher’n a 
knot, and can stan’ any amount of the hardest 
kind of racket. You look’s though you was a 
heap more so. What’s to hinder you’n I from 
startin’ out to Nevada and huntin’ for the El 
Dorado placer ?” 


CHAPTER IV 
AN EXCITING COLLISION 


Rog awoke the next morning with Chip’s 
words of the previous evening ringing in his 
ears. 

“ What’s to hinder you’n I from startin’ out-to 
Nevada and huntin’ for the E! Dorado mine?” 

He could think of many things, as a matter 
of course. Lack of money would not be one, it 
is true, since he had leave to sell the flat and use 
the proceeds. The boat ought to bring five 
hundred dollars, and this would be enough. 

But on the other hand, there was their own 
lack of experience in such matters, to say noth- 
ing of the hardships and dangers to be met. 

Yet Rob himself had learned to ride and 
shoot at different mining camps, and Chip could 
learn the same. Money—or better still, the 
promise of an interest in the placer—would 
procure the services of some old prospector. 
Rob could remember a dozen such whom he 
had met at his different abiding places. 

39 
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Rob resolved to say nothing to Chip till he 
had a chance to think the matter over more 
thoroughly. 

In some respects they were a curiously con- 
trasted pair, as, an hour later, the two sat quite 
near each other at the flat’s stern, chatting of a 
thousand different things. 3 

Chip, who was a year the younger, was 
sparely built, with a thin, sharp face and short, 
hay-colored hair, cut close to his round head. 
Yet his seeming spareness was due to want of 
proper food and care rather than lack of 
stamina. 

As he had said, he was “tough ” in the sense 
of enduring hardship, and in due time, it was 
plain to see, Chip would develop into a lithe and 
sinewy young fellow. 

Rob was differently patterned. His frame 
was large and his shoulders uncommonly broad 
for his years, though he had remarkably small 
hands and feet. His features, bronzed by ex- 
posure, were firmly cut, and their frank, manly 
expression was heightened by a look of repressed 
resolution. 

Rob was steering, and the sleeves of his rough 
shirt, turned above his elbows-on account of the 
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heat, displayed an arm of somewhat remarkable 
proportions. 

Like most of his kind, Chip was tolerably 
well up in matters pertaining to athletics. 

“ Play base-ball ?” he asked. 

“Never saw a game in my life,” was the 
smiling reply. 

Chip whistled long and loud. For even 
twenty years ago, there were few American 
youths willing to own that they had never seen 
base-ball played. 

“Swim? Shoot? Ride?” 

To each abbreviated query Rob returned a 
nod. | 

“T s’pose you can’t spar,” said Chip, regret- 
fully. 

“But I can,” laughed Rob, “though, of 
course, not like a professional.” And then he 
explained that an ex-pugilist at Boise City had 
taught him to use the gloves with some degree 
of science and skill. 

“Though mind you, Chip,” he added, seri- 
ously, “I don’t believe in such things only as a 
matter of exercise, or in case one gets cornered 
and has to defend himself. This losing one’s 
temper and—” . 
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Here Rob colored as though at some sudden 
recollection, and pulled himself up short. 

“Guess you lose your temper sometimes,” 
said Chip, whose sharp eyes were observant of 
Rob’s embarrassment. 

“IT did—last week with Miggles—I almost 
wish I hadn’t now,” gravely responded Rob. 

“‘How was it?” eagerly demanded Chip. 

“Why, it was while Mr. Dare was ashore, or 
Miggles wouldn’t have done as he did. The 
little New Testament was on the table, and he 
said it was all bosh. We had some words. He 
grabbed it, ran on deck, and threw it over- 
board.” 

“What did you do?” 

“J—my temper got the better of me, and I 
threw him after it,” returned Rob, with an em- 
barrassed smile. 

“Why, Miggles must have weighed nigh a 
hundred and fifty, and Pve heard ’em say 
ashore that he’s a regular bruiser,” ejaculated 
astonished Chip. 

“Well, I’ve been told that I’m. pretty strong 
—TI suppose it’s partly owing to so much out-of- 
door life,” Rob said, half apologetically. “But 
I wouldn’t let Miggles back till he picked up the 
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book,” he continued, seriously, “then I fished 
him aboard with the boat-hook.” 

While the other was talking, Chip, in an 
ecstasy of silent admiration, pushed Rob’s 
sleeve still further above the ridges of sinew 
and muscles of the biceps. 

Then he uttered a little exclamation of sur- 
prise. On the firm, white flesh below the 
shoulder was an almost perfectly shaped eross 
about an inch in length. 

“Tattooed? No, by gracious, it’s a bérth- 
mark,” cried Chip in surprise. Robin, with a 
little gesture of impatience, pulled his sleeve 
back to place. 

“ Yes, it’s a birth-mark,” he said gravely, and 
changed the conversation abruptly. Then he 
relapsed into a long silence, while Chip, unwill- 
ing to disturb him, began gazing with great 
interest at the novel if somewhat uninteresting 
scenery about him. 

He felt very happy just then. True, the 
future was uncertain. Rob might not be willing 
to have him share in his search for the El 
Dorado placer, and might never undertake the 
trip himself. 

But in any event Chip himself was determined 
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to make his way to the far-off gold regions. 
And in fancy he saw himself returning to New 
York with a bronzed face, an incipient mustache, 
a well-developed muscle, and an indefinite num- 
ber of thousands of dollars. 

“Chip,” said Rob’s voice, suddenly breaking 
in on his pleasant vision, “Pve been thinking 
over what you said.” 

“Yes?” with scarcely concealed anxiety. 

“ And if we have good luck selling the flat in 
New Orleans,” continued Rob, “why, I don’t 
see that it would do any harm for us to make a 
try for the El Dorado—we can but fail, at the 
worst.” 

Rob had not come to this conclusion without 
looking carefully at the matter in every possible 
light. He was resolved to do nothing rashly, 
and to take the advice of his elders so far as 
practicable, when he could find some one to 
trust with his secret. And underlying all was 
a certain feeling of confidence in his ability to 
carry out his plans. Pm 

In his joyous excitement, Chip rapped out 
one of the oaths peculiar to the street Arab. 

“Chip,” said Rob, “ don’t.” | 

“ Don’t what?” 
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“Why, swear.” 

Chip stared at Rob very hard to see if he was 
in earnest. 
“ Don’t you ever swear ?” he asked, bluntly. 

“ Never,” was the emphatic reply. 

“Then I won’t,” decidedly returned Chip, who 
had secretly decided that his patron was worthy 
of imitation in every particular, so far as it was 
possible for a fellow like him—-Chip—to do. 

And thus it was that Chip, unconsciously to 
himself and to Rob as well, took the first little 
step in the right direction. 

So all day the flat, hurried along by a stiff 
northerly breeze and a six knot current, sped 
down the turbid Mississippi. Rob made his 
calculations that, by the following morning, they 
would reach Memphis, where he purposed stop- 
ping to lay in enough provisions to last to New” 
Orleans. Chip’s capital of five dollars and 
seventy-five cents was to be utilized for that 
purpose, 

Under ordinary circumstances Rob would 
have tied up-at the river bank for the night, as 
Dare and Miggles had always done to avoid the 
danger of encountering “snags” and “sawyers,” 
dreaded by steamboat men 
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But Rob was anxious to reach New Orleans, 
and so, of course, was Chip. The night, though 
cloudy, was not dark, and so they arranged to 
keep going, standing alternate watches. — 

Now Chip, by some freak of nature, had 
been blessed with a voice of uncommon sweet- 
ness and purity, though of course it was uncul- 
tivated. 

It need not have been either. One of the 
choristers at St. Swithin’s had coaxed Chip into 
the choir boy ranks only the year before. His 
quick ear had enabled him to pick up the chants 
and hymns with surprising accuracy. 

But though only a few months a boy chor- 
ister, the experience added much to his confi- 
dence and more to his already extensive vocab- 
ulary. Hymns and popular ballads, it was all 
one to Chip, so that the tune was one of his 
special favorites. 

He felt very light hearted on this particular 
evening, as he kept the boat before the evening 
breeze in the middle of the river. No need of 
compass or particular course—if the wind failed, 
the current still swept them on toward their 
destination. 

A soft darkness veiled the surface of the great 
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stream. The deep distant note of some steamer 
whistle was the only sound that broke the still- 
ness, excepting the constant sweep and rush of 
the river itself. 

Suddenly Chip began a reminiscence of St. 
Swithin’s—perhaps almost the last thing which 
might be expected from a street waif, but as I 
said, it was the tune, not the words, that Chip 
regarded : 


“Tead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The way is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step’s enough for me.”’ 


Rob sat for a moment spell-bound. He had 
not dreamed that the boy could sing—much 
less that he was the owner of such a pure, clear 
voice. 

As Chip began the second verse without the 
slightest thought or care whether Rob was listen- 
ing, the latter stole softly below and returned 
with his violin. 

Had he heard the sweet old tune in early 
youth that it should come to him as strangely 
familiar as “‘ Robin Adair” had done? 
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Laying his violin under his chin, Rob drew 
the bow softly across the strings in perfect uni- 
son with Chip’s clear notes, as he began and 
ended the final verse: 


‘“So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 

“Oh, if I could only play like that,” ” ex- 
claimed Chip, enthusiastically. 

“Oh, if I could only sing as you do,” re- 
turned Rob, quite as sincerely. And then 
mutual explanations followed. 

Chip, who had a retentive memory, knew old 
songs and new by the score. Rob readily 
caught such tunes as he had never heard, and 
so the concert went on, till— 

“Toot! toot! toot!” 

Absorbed in their own music, neither had 
noticed the beating paddle wheels denoting the 
approach of a steamer astern. 

Rob dropped his violin with an exclamation 
of dismay, as above the fog wreaths there rose 


the tops of two smoke — belching out 
smoke and sparks. 
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Seizing the tiller from the hand of bewildered 
Chip, he pushed it hard aport, at the same time 
hauling the sheets fiat aft. 

It was too late. The fog hid them from view 
till the bows of the steamer were firmly upon 
them. 

“Jump, Chip—I’ll look out for you!” 
shouted Rob, as the boy stood in momentary 
terror. 

Chip went over the side and Rob followed 
him, just as the steamer’s stem crashed into the 
flat and bore her under. 
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CHAPTER V 
ROB EXPOSES A SWINDLER 


WirH a great noise of escaping steam, and 
amid a hubbub from the lower deck, a boat war 
lowered, manned by four stalwart colored deck. 
hands, who picked up the two unfortunates in 
no time, and conveyed them aboard. 

At that hour few, if any, of the passengers 
were visible. But from the roustabouts stretched 
on the cotton bales to the captain and pilots in the 
texas, or pilot-house—every one seemed to show a 
pleasant sympathy for the two wrecked voyagers. 

The steamboat clerk, measuring Rob’s propor- 
tions ‘with his eye, hurried him into his state- 
room and gave him a dry change of clothing 
from top to toe. Then he did the same for 
astonished Chip. 

It had*all come about so suddenly that neither 
of them had time to realize that the loss of the: 
flatboat meant practically an abandonment of » 
the El Dorado plan That knowledge would 
follow with the reaction. 
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In view of their loss, Captain Dunscombe had 
privately ordered that every attention be shown 
both of them. It might prevent any possible 
claim for damages in the future. 

A stateroom was at once placed at their dis- 
posal, but neither Rob nor Chip felt any desire 
to sleep. Late as it was, a few of the masculine 
element were stirring, and considerable interest 
was manifested in the story of the new arrivals 
by water. 

Chip had been on board a Fall River steamer, 
so the elegant adornings of the great gilt and 
white saloons did not take him by surprise. 
But to Rob, all unaccustomed to such sur- 
roundings, everything was a revelation. 

Now, open gambling on the Mississippi steam- 
ers, after the manner of ante bellum days, has 
been done away with. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, more or less of it 
goes on, even at the present time. And a few 
years ago it was much more common than now. 

A murmur of voices, proceeding from one of 
the smoking-rooms, attracted the attention of 
our two friends. The wide open door showed 
half-a-dozen gentlemen watching the progress 
of a game of cards. 
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Curiously inquisitive to see all that was going 
on, Rob stepped in, followed by Chip. 

Both players glanced carelessly up. One was 
a tall, soldierly looking man with an iron gray 
mustache, whose dress and bearing bespoke 
the Southern gentleman of pe wealth, and 


- refinement. 


The other was a faultlessly dressed individual 
with smooth-shaven, inscrutable features, dark 
hair just touched with gray, and the keenest, 
coldest pair of blue eyes imaginable. 

At the entrance of the newcomers he looked 
up, involuntarily. Chip started, while Rob 
himself resisted a sudden inclination to do the 
same. 

“It’s that Brayton, who gave Dare and Mig- 
gles away,” whispered Chip, as the individual 
in question turned his eyes again to his game. 

Rob gave an almost imperceptible nod. He 
had no sympathy whatever with the two coun- 
terfeiters, yet he felt an indignant contempt for 
the man who for gain had betrayed them. 

“Your play, I believe, Colonel Lamonte,” 
politely remarked Mr. Brayton, as his soldierly 
opponent seemed to hesitate. 


Well he might. On the table before them 
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lay a small pile of bank-notes, representing, so 
one of the bystanders whispered, some fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

“Tt ain’t the money the Kernel minds—he’s 
worth over a million that he’s made cattle raisin’ 
in Northern Arizony—it’s the gettin’ beat he 
don’t like,’ the same friendly individual ex- 
plained, as Rob’s dark eyes dilated with aston- 
ishment. 

Now, theoretically, Rob knew how to play 
euchre—the game before him—perfectly well. 
As a matter of fact, however, he had never 
touched a card in his life. His knowledge had 
been acquired through watching Dare and Mig- 
gles times without number. Though, in strict 
justice to both, they never played for money. 

Rob saw at a glance that the Colonel was 
making a rapid mental calculation as to the 
whereabouts of one particular card. If it was 
in the remainder of the pack, which lay face 
down on the table, the Colonel would win. 
Otherwise the money was Brayton’s. 

More interested than he cared to own, Rob 
slipped round to the opposite side of the table. 
Curiously enough, Brayton held the tips of his 
cards turned in so that their faces were not 
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distinctly seen by the two or three behind 
him. 

Suddenly darting a sharp glance at the Col- 
onel’s perplexed face, Brayton turned in his 
chair. His elbow came in contact with the 
framework, and the cards ion from his fingers 
to the carpet. 

With a muttered imprecation on his clumsi- 
ness, he bent down to recover what he had 
dropped—and possibly something else. 

But almost at the same moment, Rob, darting 
his hand part way under the table, snatched 
something from Brayton’s knee, and held it 
aloft. 

It was the important card! 

“He had this lying on his knee,” cried Rob, 
in an excited tone. 

“Tt’s a lie!” fiercely vociferated Brayton, 
springing from his chair. Colonel Lamonte, 
who alone seemed to preserve his coolness, lifted 
the remainder of the pack from the table. 

“We shall see, sah,” he said, and amid a 
breathless silence he began throwing them one 
by one face up on the table. 

Suddenly Colonel Lamonte paused, and his lips 
compressed sternly under his gray mustache. 
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Without a word he held up a duplicate of the 
eard between Rob’s still uplifted fingers. Then, 
reaching forward, he flipped it across Brayton’s 
livid face. 

“You contemptible card sharper!” he said, 
angrily ; “you ought to be thrown overboard !” 

Throwing his hand to his hip with a quick 
movement, the infuriated gambler drew forth a 
heavy revolver. 

One quick spring, and Rob had wrested it 
from his hand before the startled bystanders 
could interfere. 

“James,” called the Colonel sharply to a 
colored waiter, who had hurried to the door at 
the sound of the fracas, “call Captain Duns- 
combe.” : 

“eave ’em alone, will you—Rob’ll handle 
him every time—leave ’em alone, I say.” 

It was Chip, whose shrill voice had drowned 
that of Colonel Lamonte. 

For the gambler, beside himself with rage, 
had suddenly closed with Rob in a vain attempt 
to recover the weapon, which the latter had 
thrust into his own pocket. Two or three of the 
bystanders were about to interfere, when Chip’s 
excited utterance caused a momentary confusion, ° 
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“The boy’s right,” admiringly remarked one 
of them, thrusting his hands in his pockets. 
“Handle him? I should say so.” 

For, to his infinite surprise, Brayton, a trained 
and wiry athlete, found that he had met more 
than his match in his youthful opponent. And 
before the gambler could fairly realize that he 
was overmatched, Rob, with one powerful exer- 
tion of strength, threw him bodily through the 
open door. There he caromed violently against 
Captain Dunscombe, who was hurrying to the 
spot, and both went with a crash to the floor. 

The irate captain was first on his feet, and a 
hasty explanation followed. 
~ “You will go ashore at the first eae to- 
morrow morning, sir—now retire » your state- 
room,” said Captain Dunscombe, sternly, as the 
gambler picked himself up. 

Brayton, drawing himself erect, made no an- 
swer, but turned and deliberately faced the little 
group who had witnessed his downfall. 

Raising his hand, he pointed his forefinger 
directly at Rob, who stood a little in advance 
of the others, flushed from his recent exer- 
tions. 

“I won’t forget you, my boy—it’ll be my turn 
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one of these fine days,” he said, in a smooth, 
low voice, full of repressed venom. 

“You better go back to Plattston and make 
another barg’in with the sheriff,” was Chip’s 
most injudicious retort. 

Brayton started, and turned his eyes from 
Rob to Chip’s excited face. A sudden light 
seemed to break in on his mind as he thus 
looked from one to the other. 

“ Ah!—I see,” he muttered, quite audibly. 
Then, defiantly throwing back his head, he 
walked rapidly away. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FRIENDLESS AND PENNILESS 


Atmost the first person Rob encountered 
after leaving his stateroom and coming on deck, 
on the following morning, was Colonel Lamonte 
himself. 

“My dear sah,” said the Colonel, greeting 
him with rather embarrassing effusion, “I am 
delighted to meet you. You area young man 
after my own heart, and I feel as though I did 
not half thank you last ae your invalu- 
“able services, sah !” 

Here the Colonel slapped Rob on the shoulder 
and forced him into the nearest deck-chair. 

“ Last night, sah,” continued the Colonel, “I 
was betrayed into the—er—weakness of gam- 
bling—a vicious habit which I abandoned owing 
to—a—the urgent Solicitation of my daughter 
Doris, with whom I wish you to be acquainted. 
May I ask as a—a—particular favor that—er 
—you will not speak to her of the-—the card 
playing? Hush—here she comes.” ‘ene 
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Before Rob could recover from his momen- 
tary surprise, the Colonel had risen to his feet. 

Doris Lamonte, who had at that moment ap- 
proached, was a perfect type of the youthful 
Southern beauty which develops at such an early 
age. She was straight and supple, with a clear 
brunette complexion, a wealth of dusky hair 
curling low over a broad, white forehead, soft, 
dark eyes, and the sweetest smile imaginable. 

The Colonel performed the introduction with 
all the courtly grace of the true Southern gen- 
tleman. 

“ T—a-——had a little difficulty with—a—party 
last night, my dear,” began the Colonel, avoid- 
ing his daughter’s clear eyes, “and Mr. Dare, 
here, rendered me a very great service.” 

“ Papa Lamonte,” interrupted Doris, severely, 
“vou were playing cards last night—I know 
you were.” 

The Colonel’s rather rosy countenance grew 
rosier still. 

“ Really, my dear,” he responded, with an 
appealing glance at Rob, who wanted to laugh 
terribly, “ really—I—” 

“Really you were, sir, so don’t try to fib,” 
said Doris, who evidently held despotic sway * 
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over her father. “ And after all your promises 
to me, too, sir,” she added reproachfully. 

“JT think I see Hethering beckoning to 
me, my dear,” suddenly remarked Colonel La- 
monte, “so you will have to excuse me a little 
while—you can entertain Mr. Dare—” 

And breaking off quite abruptly the Colonel 
hurried away, leaving Rob, who felt rather em- 
barrassed at what might be called his first in- 
troduction into polite society. 

His embarrassment was of short duwtid: 
In the frank, unaffected conversation of his fair 
companion, he very soon began to feel perfectly 
at ease. 

“But where and when did you come on board 
—Ido not remember to have seen you among 
the passengers ?” inquired Doris, in a pause of 
the conversation. 

Carefully omitting mention of Dare and Mig- 
gles, Rob gave a brief account of the preceding 
night’s adventure, to which Doris listened with 
intense eagerness. A little by little she drew 
from Rob the story of his proposed intention of 
seeking for the El Dorado placer with his com- 

, panion. 
But as he concluded, it flashed across Rob’s 
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mind for the first time that the project would 
have to be abandoned. And very plainly, he 
explained his comparatively penniless position. 

“Qh, I am so sorry for you,” cried Doris. 

“ But Papa Lamonte said you did him a very 
great service last night,” she went on eagerly, 
“and I know he would help you, if you would 
only tell him what you have me.” “4 

Rob shook his head resolutely. ; 

“You are very kind,” he said, “but that is © 
something I could never do. Indeed, Miss ; 
Doris,” he added, frankly, “I hardly see how I 
came to speak of it at all—I didn’t intend that 
any one should know it.” 

Doris secretly determined that Colonel La- 
monte should hear the whole story from her own’ 
lips, but of course she kept her resolve to herself. 

Their talk took a different turn, and Doris 
spoke freely of herself. 

Left motherless at an early age, she had been 
her father’s constant companion. Their home 
was in New Orleans, but they passed a part of 
each year on a great cattle-ranch in Arizona 
owned by a syndicate, of which Colonel La- 
monte was the president. 

They were just returning from St. Paul, 
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where the Colonel had been on business con- 
nected with the company’s interests. Here they 
had been joined by a young Englishman—the 
Honorable Guy Hethering, just over from Lon- 
don, whose father was one of the syndicate. 
The Honorable Guy was to accompany them to 
the ranch, and they were to start early the fol- 
lowing month. 

Miss Doris acknowledged to a preference for 
the unconventional life at the ranch. She 
could ride and shoot, and had narrowly escaped 
being captured by the Apaches. In short, the 
young girl had quite a number of adventures te 
relate, to all of which Rob listened with an in- 
terest he did not attempt to conceal. 

“Oh, here you are, Miss Lamonte,” said a 
rather drawling voice at Rob’s elbow. “I’ve 
been looking for you all over the steamer, don’t 
you know.” 

Knowing by a sort of intuition that dhe 
speaker must be the Honorable Guy, Rob turned 
toward him. 

He was a squarely built young fellow about 
seventeen years old, with chestnut hair, cropped 
close to his head, and light blue eyes, in one of 
which was stuck a single glass. 
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Doris acknowledged Mr. Hethering’s greeting, 
and introduced the two young fellows. 

“This is Mr. Hethering’s first visit to Amer- 
ica,” explained Doris, with a demure little smile, 
“so, of course, the manners and customs of our un- 
civilized race are very new and strange to him.” 

‘No, but really, don’t you know, Miss La- 
monte, I’d no idea the Indians in New Orleans 
were stillin a savage state—shooting people and 
scalping and all that sort of thing,” responded 
young Hethering. 

“No?” said Doris interrogatively, as a mis- 
chievous dimple appeared at the corner of her 
pretty mouth. 

“Didn’t dream of such a thing till a feller 
I’ve just been talking with in the cabin told me 
it was a fact,” returned the Honorable Guy. . 

Rob repressed a strong desire to laugh, as the 
young man removed his white derby and passed 
his hand complacently over his bristling cranium. 

“Same feller said there wasn’t so much 
danger of bein’ scalped if my hair was short,” 
continued Hethering, “so I had the barber trim 
it up—see ?” 

The necessity of making comment was pre- 
vented by the slow rounding to of the steamer 
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in the direction of Memphis landing—the city 
having come in sight while they were talking. 

As the great floating palace neared the busy 
levees, Colonel Lamonte was seen approaching. 
Accompanying him was Chip, apparently on 
terms of easy familiarity with the tall Colonel, 
who was evidently considerably amused by his 
youthful companion’s chatter. 

The Colonel sat down by his daughter, whose 
pretty face Chip regarded with respectful ad- 
miration for a brief moment. Then he motioned 
to Rob, who rose. 

“Say, they’re going to fire that Brayton 
ashore, Rob,” he whispered, as the steamer 
eamie alongside the levee. 

The information was not quite correct. It 
would appear that Mr. Brayton was leaving 
the steamer unassisted. But by this time the 
story of what had happened the night before 
had been pretty widely circulated, and the pas- 
sengers crowded to the side of the boat to see 
the notorious gambler. 

Wearing a faultlessly fitting Prince Albert 
coat buttoned tightly about him, and carrying in 
one gloved hand an elaborately mounted trayel- 
ing satchel, Brayton stood a moment at the head 
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of the gangway plank looking coolly about him 
till his eye rested on Colonel Lamonte. 

“ Au revoir, Colonel,” he said in a clear even 
: voice, lifting his hat in mock politeness. é 

The Colonel reddened and drew himself up 
stiffly. 

“T have no desire to renew our brief acquaint- 
ance, sah,” he answered impressively. “TI am 
accustomed to associate with gentlemen only, 
sah.” 

Brayton laughed sneeringly. 

“T suppose you call those two fellows stand- 
ing near you gentlemen,” he said, indicating 
Rob and Chip with outstretched finger. 

“T know nothing to the contrary,” was the 
cold reply. 

“ Ah, I suppose not,” returned the speaker, 
whose eyes glittered with malice. 

“We-ain’t card sharpers, any way,” retorted 
Chip boldly—for Chip’s tongue was a terribly 
unruly member. 

“No,” said Brayton, with a perfectly un- 
moved face, “ you are not. You, my little man” 
—designating Chip, who began to wish he had 
held his tongue—“ are or were a bootblack and 
chore boy.at Bingham’s hotel in Plattston, and 
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the good clothes you’re wearing belong to the 
steamboat clerk.” 

“Well, what of it?” sturdily returned Chip, 
“T’d rather black boots than gamble for a 
livin’.” 

A burst of approving laughter followed Chip’s 
frank avowal, but Brayton did not appear to 
notice it. 

“ And as for you,” he went on, turning to Rob 
with a look of the bitterest venom, “ Colonel 
Lamonte will no doubt be pleased to know that 
you are the adopted son and confederate of Jim 
Dare, the notorious flatboat counterfeiter. Let 
me congratulate you, Colonel, on your gentle- 
manly associates.” 

Again raising his hat slightly, Brayton walked 
swiftly down the gangway plank, ignoring the 
hisses that followed him. A moment later he 
was lost to sight in the crowd. 

Now pride of birth and social standing was 
Colonel Lamonte’s special weakness. 

“Ts it true, young man, that you have been 
the companion and consort of those scoundrelly 
counterfeiters ?” thundered Colonel Lamonte, 
to whom Rob’s obvious confusion was a sign of 
guilt. 
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“Papa Lamonte, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” expostulated Doris, indignantly, but 
the Colonel was deaf to her remark. 

“Ts it true, I ask?” he repeated, rising to his 
feet. 

A lie would have saved Rob’s reputation. just 
then. But if it would have saved his life he 
would not have told it. 

“Tt is true that I have been with them ever 
since I can remember,” he firmly answered, 
“but I never dreamed that they were counter- 
feiters—I— ” 

“That is quite enough,” coldly interrupted 
the Colonel. “Come, Doris.” 

And as Doris unwillingly rose, the Colonel 
tucked her hand under his arm and stalked be- 
low, leaving poor Rob overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion of face, while even the irrepressi- 
ble Chip looked rather crestfallen. 

The passengers, who had listened to it all 
with the keenest relish, assembled in little knots 
by themselves. It was easy to see from the cold 
looks cast in their direction that they were be- 
ginning to look upon Rob and py as suspicious 
characters. 


“T say, old chap.” 
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The speaker was no other than the Honorable 
Guy Hethering. 

“T wouldn’t mind what that beastly cad of a 
gambler said” he remarked, laying his hand 
kindly on Rob’s shoulder. 

But before Rob could thank him for his rather 
awkwardly expressed sympathy, Hethering was 
gone. 

By the following evening New Orleans would 
be reached and then what? Friendless and al- 
most penniless, wearing borrowed clothing even, 
to what could the two oddly mated companions 
turn their hands? 

The matter of clothing, however, was decided 
on the following day. Their own—so the genial 
clerk smilingly told the two unfortunates—was 
shrunk so badly that it could hardly be worn 
again. Would they be affronted if asked to re- 
tain those they were wearing as a slight com- 
pensation for their loss? 

I need hardly say that the answer was a glad 
affirmative. And when, a few hours later, the, 
two stood together on the levee at New Orleans, 
holding a consultation as to their further move- 
ments, they had the satisfaction of being at 
least as well dressed as the majority of the pas- 
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sengers who were pouring ashore from the 
steamer. 

Prominent among the latter was the Honor- 
able Guy Hethering—the observed of all ob- 
servers. For, prompted thereto by a humorous 
young man on the steamer, he had prepared 
himself for an encounter with redskins. 

The evening was sultry, yet the Honorable 
Guy wore a velveteen shooting jacket containing 
numberless pockets, velveteen knickerbockers, 
and heavy soled shooting boots. From a well- 
filled cartridge belt about his waist hung on one 
side an elaborately finished revolver, on the 
other a stout hunting knife. A field-glass in its 
case was slung over one shoulder, and in the 
hollow of his arm young Hethering carried a 
double-barreled gun of the most improved 
London make. ~ 

“On the war-path, ain’t he, Rob ?” remarked 
Chip with a grin, as the Honorable Guy stood 
awaiting the approach of Colonel Lamonte and 
Doris. 

But Rob did not reply. His eyes were fixed 
upon the young girl who was passing near 
them. 

Suddenly raising her own eyes they encoun- 
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tered Rob’s wistful gaze, and the bright smile 
Doris gave him cheered Rob’s heart wonder~ 
fully. 

Then Doris eagerly whispered something in 
the ear of Colonel Lamonte, who listened with a 
slight frown, and turned toward Rob. 

“T had no chance to offer you a pecuniary re- 
compense for your services,” he said in his 
coldest tones ; “and now I wish to do go.” 

Before Rob could respond, the Colonel drew 
out a corpulent wallet, and extracting from it a 
five hundred dollar note, extended it in his 
fingers. 

Rob drew himself up as proudly as the Col- 
onel himself. 

“Thank you,” he said icily, “you can keep 
your money. I require no pay for any service 
I may have rendered.” And without giving the 
Colonel a chance to reply, Rob turned abruptly 
away, followed by Chip, whose eyes were dilated 
to the largest dimensions. 

“ Five hundred dollars!’ muttered Chip, dis- 
consolately. “Great Scott, why didn’t Rob 
swaller his pride and take it? Five dollars and 
seventy-five cents ain’t going to las#us mor’n a 
week in the big city, and then what ?” 


CHAPTER VII 
A MIDNIGHT MARAUDER 


Tue French market at New Orleans is a place 
of the greatest interest to the stranger. There 
is a curious tropical atmosphere about it peculiar 
to the people and place. 

Gayly attired negresses and pretty quadroons 
are moving among great piles of fruit and a pro- 
fusion of odorous flowers. The quaint and 
almost barbaric chatter of French or Spanish 
patois is heard on every side, while mingled with 
it one listens to the soft Creole dialect. 


“Yet her voice lives on the breeze, 
And her spirit comes at will, 
In the midnight on the seas 
’Tis her bright smile haunts me still.” 


The song was the old and familiar one, yet 
most of us know how such appeal to us far more 
strongly than do the more elaborate productions 
of the present day. 

Blendin® with a boy’s clear tenor were the 
pure notes of a skillfully played violin. Prop- 
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erly speaking, “fiddle” would better describe 
the battered instrument which, under Rob’s 
touch, was giving out such sweet sounds. 

A well-dressed, gentlemanly appearing indi- 
vidual, who had been standing by a coffee stall, 
turned to listen. As his eye rested on the 
youthful singer and his comrade, the stranger 
started. 

“Tt’s them, as I live!” he muttered with an 
oath. “ Here—Joe!” 

This to a rough looking companion, who put 
down his empty coffee cup and drew his coat 
sleeve across his mouth. He was a dark-skinned 
man, whose face was somehow suggestive of 
African descent, though his jet black hair was 
as straight and stiff as an Indian’s. 

“Well, Cap’n,” he responded, in a sort of re- 
spectful growl. 

“You see those two young chaps—the fid- 
dling one particularly ?” 

es,” 

“Well, he is the chap Jim Dare and Miggles 
have carted round with them all these years. I 
got a glimpse of him at Plattston, when he 


rowed Dare and Miggles ashore’ the night 
they—” 
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“Got into trouble,’ interpolated his com- 
panion. 

“Exactly. Now, Jim Dare had aboard his 
flatboat some papers that I want bad. They’re 
some shares of mining stock, and with them is 
a little pocket map of Nevada and Arizona. 
When I met Jim in Colorado five years ago, he 
carried ’em round in a tin trunk with his 
‘flimsies.’ Whether the young fellow got hold 
of them or not I don’t know—that’s for you to 
find out. If he has got the papers and map, 
and you can get hold of them by hook or 
crook,” continued Brayton—for the speaker was 
no other—“ Tl give you fifty dollars!” 

“One hundred,” was the laconic response. 

“Well, a hundred then,” said Brayton, after 
a brief pause. 

“Tl see what I can do,” growled Joe; and 
as Rob with his companion walked away from 
the slowly dispersing crowd, the man, keeping 
a little in the rear, slouched along behind 
them. | 

Across Poydras Street, straight on toward the 
French quarter, the two young musicians took 
their weary way, without the slightest knowl- 
edge that their steps were being dogged. 
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Chatting together as cheerfully as they could, 
the two companions made their way along the 
pleasant thoroughfares, and finally turned up 
a narrow court leading off the Rue Clemen- 
tine. 

Into the big doorway of one of the largest of 
the old time dwellings, Rob and Chip turned.’ 
The spy, who had been following them, uttered 
a low chuckle as of exultation. 

“So they stop at the Retreat of Wayfarers,” 
he muttered, with a glance at the dingy sign- 
board. “So much the better—I used to be ac- 
quaint myself here.” 

Pushing open the swinging door, a curious 
spectacle was presented. 

All the partitions between the different rooms 
that had occupied the lower floor had been taken 
away, throwing the whole into one spacious in- 
terior. Long wooden tables and benches were 
placed near the wall, for the accommodation of 
the motley crowd of guests. 

It would be difficult to find a more curious 
assemblage than the four or five score gath- 
ered within the walls of the Wayfarers’ Re- 
treat. 


Yet this is no thieves’ or tramps’ refuge. 
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Shabby genteel respectability characterizes the 
outward bearing of the majority of the guests. 

No one can grumble at the rates. Twenty- 
five cents procures a coarse but clean cot bed, 
the use of dishes, culinary utensils, and an ever- 
burning coal fire to cook such food as the guest 
may purchase elsewhere and bring with him. 
Broken-down merchants, spendthrifis, “hard 
up” second-rate actors, street musicians, drifting 
seafarers, penniless adventurers, and the name- 
less classes who contrive somehow to keep soul 
and body together, are all here represented on a 
common level, with a sprinkling of more ques- 
tionable characters, as a matter of course. But 
to do the sharp-witted proprietor, Jean Moreau, 
strict justice, these last are unceremoniously 
“bounced” if detected. 

Rob and Chip had seated themselves at a 
little distance from the noisy, chattering groups, 
and were talking earnestly together, when a 
coarsely dressed, heavily built man, with a for- 
bidding face, sauntered carelessly in their 
direction. Without seeming to notice either 
of them, he seated himself near by on one 
of the benches, and leaning back in a con- 
venient corner angle, pulled his greasy slouch 
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hat over his eyes and apparently sank into a 
doze, 

Rob, usually cheerful and hopeful, was on 
this particular evening decidedly downcast. 

And not without reason. Though, as he 
had told Chip, they were on the lookout for 
something better than their present mode of 
existence, their prospects were most unpromis- 
ing. 

“How much money have we got altogether, 
Rob?” asked Chip, who seemed to share in his 
companion’s visible despondency. 

Rob, without replying, drew from the inside 
pocket of the vest the Russian leather note-case 
containing the certificate of stock and the pocket 
map he had found in Dare’s tin trunk, which 
he had fortunately placed in his pocket the 
evening the flatboat was lost. The papers, wet 
by his immersion in the Mississippi, had been 
carefully dried on board the steamer. These 
he laid by themselves on the table. 

“Thirteen dollars and sixty cents, with what 
we’ve taken to-day,” said Rob, as he counted 
the little pile of bills for which their accumu- 
_ lated silver had been exchanged from time to 
time. 
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Chip shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“T wish we knowed whether this paper about 
the minin’ stock was any good,” he said, taking 
itup. “ We might sell it for somethin’, per-. 
haps.” 

“Tt isn’t ours to sell,” rather sharply replied 
Rob, taking the paper up to replace it. “TI 
suppose by rights it belongs to Mr. Dare.” 

“Whai’s that’ newspaper cuttin’?” inquired 
Chip, as something fell from between the folds 
of the certificate. 

“Oh, it’s something about an abduction,” 
wearily returned Rob, glancing at the heading, 
as he thrust it impatiently back. “ As long as 
it isn’t money, I don’t much care what it is.” 

The man who had been dozing in the corner 
now seemed to awake with a start and a snort. 
Casting one swift glance at the two from under 
his hat brim, he stretched himself vigorously 
and shambled away to a sort of bar counter, 
where tickets for lodgings were issued. “I wish 
you’d shove this map in a pocket somewhere,” 
continued Rob, tossing it to his companion; “ it 
bulges the note-case out so that I shall be taken 
for a bloated bondholder some day, and have 
my pocket picked.” 
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Chip did as requested without comment. For 
a long time the two sat together, trying to de- 
cide on some definite plan of action, but without 
success. Lacking references and friends, it 
seemed almost impossible for either or both of 
them to get a situation. ee 

One by one the guests began to make their 
way to the seen floor, where more than a 
hundred numbered canvas cots were ranged in 
rows in a large apartment which had once been 
a ball-room. | 

Rob and Chip soon joined them, noticing as 
they reached their allotted couches that the ill- 
looking, long-armed man had stumbled along to 
a cot next to Rob’s, to which his numbered 
ticket entitled him. 

Lurching heavily down on the cot, he was 
snoring in a moment, seemingly oblivious to his 
surroundings. 

Entirely unsuspecting, the two boys partly 
undressed. As was his invariable custom, Rob 
placed his folded vest containing the leather 
note-case under his pillow, together with Bray- 
ton’s revolver, which had been in his possession 
since the incident on board the steamer. 

Rob was partly awakened from an unpleasant 
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dream by the sound of the city clocks striking 
two. Drowsily conscious that some one was 
groping about his pillow, he started up, uttering 
a stifled exclamation. 

Literally a stifled one. For before it had 
fairly escaped his lips, Rob’s throat was com- 
pressed as in a vise, and he was forced back- 
ward, despite his utmost efforts. 

By the flickering gas jet at the end of the 
room he saw the dark visage of the long-armed 
man bending over him. 

“Tay still!” was the command, in a fierce 
whisper ; “lay still, or ’ll throttle you.” 

As Rob was rapidly undergoing that unpleas- 
ant process, the demand seemed unnecessary, 
to say the least. But as he felt the robber’s 
other hand draw his vest from under his dis- 
turbed pillow, Rob made a desperate struggle, 
that fortunately woke Chip in the cot next 
him. 

The quick-witted boy took in the situation at 
a glance. Reaching over, he grasped Brayton’s 
self-cocking pistol, and, throwing up the muzzle 
till it almost touched the man’s face, he fired 
without taking particular aim. 

With a yell of pain, the robber let go Rob’s 
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throat. Clapping his hand to the side of his 
face, down which the blood was streaming, he 
made a dash through the narrow passageway 
between the cots. Then, turning out the gas at 
the end, he skipped nimbly down the stairs. 

A perfect Babel of voices from the awakened 
sleepers was followed by the relighting of the 
gas, and a hasty explanation from Chip, for 
poor Rob had not fairly recovered from the 
effects of a compressed windpipe. 

The blood stains were traced down the stairs 
and across the room to the unbarred front door, 
through which the scoundrel had fled. Beyond 
that they seemed to cease. 

“How much is it you haf been rob of?” 
asked Jean Moreau, the burly proprietor, after 
order was once more restored. 

“ All we had to lose in the world,” was Rob’s 
grim reply. For the pocket map just then did 
not seem worthy of consideration, while as far 
as Brayton’s handsome pistol was concerned, 
Rob had his own reasons for not wishing to dis- 
pose of it. 

“ Ah! zat ees bad—very bad,” was the grave 
response. “ You’ lodging ees paid to the morn- 
ing, gentlemans,” blandly continued M. Moreau, 
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with a yawn, “but after zat zere is not more 
credit. You comprends ?” 

They did, perfectly, and the following morn-° 
ing found our two young friends practically 
penniless in the streets of New Orleans. 


Pe hes 
it pas 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN EXCITING RESCUE 


MisForTUNES, says the proverb, never come 
singly, and Rob and Chip had bad luck all day. 
Whether the capricious public had become sated 
with ballad singing and violin accompaniment, 
or from whatever reason, the close of the after- 
noon found the two boys wandering down to- 
ward the levee with hardly enough money 
between them to pay for a night’s lodging. 

“Tf worst comes to worst, we can sell or 
pawn Brayton’s pistol,” said Rob, disconsolately, 
as the two leaned up against a cotton bale, 
“but—” 

A confused tumult of voices sounding from | 
the foot of Canal Street, together with the clatter | 
of rapidly approaching hoof beats, arrested his! 
further speech. 

“Runaway hoss, I guess,” remarked Chip, 
peering round the cotton bale. 

Not one, but a pair! Two handsome thor- 
oughbreds attached to an open barouche without 
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a driver, were thundering down the pavement 
at locomotive speed. 

Clinging to one seat was a handsomely dressed 
young girl, while opposite was—Guy Hethering. 

As well try to stop the great engine on the 
Bound Brook route between New York and 
Philadelphia. The most daring novelist would 
never suggest the rushing forward of a hero to 
grasp the bridles of the maddened steeds. 

One glance showed Rob that the girl with 
pale, lovely features was Doris Lamonte. 

As the horses swept past like a whirlwind, 
headed directly for the edge of the levee, Rob 
dropped his violin, and joined the crowd of 
shouting roustabouts and cotton gangs who were 
tearing after the carriage. 

And now Rob Dare’s muscle, pluck, and wind 
stood him in play. Stripping off his coat as he 
ran, he speedily distanced the shouting crowd. 

His hope was that the sight of the turbid 
element before them might serve to check the 
flight of the runaways. Vain hope! 


One great ery of horror arose from the on ° 


coming crowd, as the frightened pair plunged 
madly over the embankment, dragging the 
swaying carriage and its occupants after them. 
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Another and a louder shout! And a tall, 
gasping, gray-headed man, hatless, and with 
the tails of his alpaca coat sticking straight out 
behind him, came rushing madly down on the 
levee. He was just in time to see Rob, pausing 
long enough to kick off his shoes, plunge head- 
long into the swirling flood, which had already 
swept the struggling horses and nearly sub- 
merged barouche a cable’s length down the 
stream. 

“A thousand—five thousand dollars to the 
man who saves my daughter !” hoarsely shouted 
the tall gentleman. 

“Rob’ll do it every time, Cunne!—twas him 
jist took the header off the levee,” panted some 
one beside him. . 

It was Chip, whose faith in his friend’s ath- 
letic skill knew neither limit nor bound. But 
the Colonel neither heard nor saw anything ex- 
cepting the quick beating of his own heart, and 
the sinking carriage being drawn down by the 
struggles of the drowning horses. 

“Help! help—I—we—can’t swim!” called 
Hethering, chokingly, as Rob, reaching the 
barouche just in time, fixed his eyes on Miss 
Lamonte, whose pale face flushed with joy. 
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“Let go the seat; place one hand on each of 
my shoulders, and I will keep you afloat till 
the boats reach us,” he said, between his quick, 
short breathing. 

“ Hethering,” he continued, as the young girl 
obeyed without speaking, “no matter if you 
can’t swim—strike out for the big tree trunk 
drifting past—it’s only a couple of yards off.” 

Rob’s calm speech inspired both with courage. 
Hethering reached the tree trunk, and Doris, 
supported in the way I have described, re 
mained cool and collected. 

The only words she spoke were when bs 


skiff, manned by four stalwart negro boatmen, — 


was nearing them: 

“Tam glad it was you who saved my life,” 
she said, simply. 

The words were prompted by no unhealthy 
sentimentality. Rob understood her meaning 
perfectly well. In his gratitude toward the 
rescuer of his daughter, the least Colonel La- 
monte could do would be to listen to the 
explanation Rob had attempted on board the 
steamer, and give credence to his denial that 
he knew that Dare and Miggles were counter- 
feiters. 
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Ten minutes later the rescued and rescuer 
were landed at the levee. It was too public a — 
place for any demonstration on the part of father 
and daughter. A carriage was called, into 
which Hethering, gasping like a fish cut of 
water, and Doris, dripping lke a pretty mer- 
maid, were hurried, despite the protestations of 
the driver. 

“The carriage linings’ll | be ruined!” he 
growled. | 

“Hang the linings!” exploded the Ggleasy 
“Tl pay for a new hack throughout, if it’s — 
necessary. Drive to 54 St. Charles Street as 
hard as you can!” —/ | 

Having liberally rewarded the colored boat- 
men, Colonel Lamonte turned to the spot where 
he had last seen Rob, impatiently awaiting the 
return of Chip with his dropped coat, violin, — 
hat, and shoes. 

Only Chip himself was in sight. Rob had — 
been hurried into the nearest coffee: gnse by its — 
enthusiastic proprietor, to dry off. Chip had 
purposely lingered behind. His friend’s pride 
had once before stood in the way of their mutual 
interests. Chip didn’t mean to let this happen 
again if he could help it. 
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“ But—er—where is young Dare?” ex- 
claimed the Colonel, as though expecting to 
see Rob standing patiently waiting his sov- 
ereign pleasure. | 

“ Very likely he’s gone back to the hotel where 
we're boardin’, to change his clothes,” coolly re- 
turned Chip. The recollection that neither of 
them had a change of clothing in the world did 
not occur till after he had spoken. 

“But I want to reward him for saving my 
daughter’s life,” returned Colonel Lamonte. 

“Rob ain’t one of the kind that takes money 
for doin’ his duty,” said Chip, with a positive 
shake of the head. “But look here, Colonel,” 
he went on, “Tl tell you what you can do. 
Maybe you saw in the papers how to the hotel 
we was stoppin’ at last night Rob had his pocket- 
book stole with all his money and a lot of shares 
of minin’ stock ?” 

No—the Colonel had not looked over the 
morning papers. 

“Well, that’s the way of it,” said Chip, with 
‘growing confidence, “and just now it comes 
mighty rough, for we was cal’lating on starting 
out for Nevada, where Rob’s got a big int’rest 
in a gold placer.” 
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“In a gold placer!” echoed the astonished 
Colonel, staring very hard at the speaker’s im- 
perturable visage. 

“ Exactly,” was the unmoved response—“the 
El] Dorado—Il’ll show you where it lays.” 

And pulling out the pocket map, Chip lo- 
cated the spot for the Colonel’s edification. 

“We could have borrowed a few thousan’ to 
the bank by puttin’ in the minin’ stock,” Chip 
went on with calm assurance, “but you see it 
was stole along of Rob’s money—” 

“T see,” interrupted Colonel Lamonte, as 
Chip hesitated. “ You would like me to make 
you and your friend a loan, eh ?” 

“Rob’s so proud spirited I donno’s he’d 
take a dollar from you if you went down on 
your knees to him,” returned Chip, gravely 
shaking his head; “but if you was a mind to 
let me have some to use in the partnership 
biz’ness till we can develop the claim, I’ll kinder 
smooth it over with him, don’t you see ?” 

To do the Colonel justice, he really wanted to 
show his gratitude to Rob in something more 
substantial than thanks. He drew out a check 
book and his stylographic pen. 

“Supposing I write you a check for—say five 
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thousand dollars,” said the Colonel, carelessly, 
as he rested the book on a cotton bale, “ and then 
if you want more, why you can have it at any 
time.” 

Five thousand dollars! Chip choked down 
an exclamation of rapture, and to outward ap- 
pearance was as cool as the Colonel himself. But 
Rob would never listen to such a proposition. 

“ No, Colonel, we don’t need so much as that 
—not now, anyway,” he returned. “TI guess if 
you'll lemme have a thousan’—” 

“Say fifteen hundred,” briskly interrupted 
Colonel Lamonte, “and—let me see; yes, I’ve 
got that about me in bills.” 

And replacing the check book, the Colonel 
counted from his corpulent wallet five one hun- 
dred and two five hundred dollar notes. 

“T believe,” he said, a little awkwardly, as 
he extended the money to Chip, “ that—er— 
these are the same bills that the scoundrel 
Brayton would have cheated me out of only for 
young Dare.” 

Chip nodded knowingly, and tucked the roll 
of bills into his vest pocket as carelessly as 
though they represented five dollars instead of 
fifteen hundred. 
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“TJ wish I could have given you them shares in 
the Silver Nugget to hold as security, Colonel,” 
he said, “ but—” 

“In the Silver Nugget,” interrupted Colonel 
Lamonte, who had unbent wonderfully, “ why, 
{ have an interest in that mine myself, though 
for a couple of years it hasn’t paid anything. 
Well, good-bye, Chip,” he said, graciously ex- 
tending his hand. “To-morrow Mr. Hethering, 
with Doris and myself, start for our Western 
ranch, so probably I shall not see you again for 
some time. Tell your friend from me that I 
hope he will forgive my—er—hasty utterance, 
and that I shall never forget what he has done 
for me and mine.” 

“That’s what it is to be rich,” muttered Chip, 
as he turned away. “ Losin’ a couple of thou- 
san’ in a carriage and span, and puttin’ out 
fifteen hundred dollars all inside an hour, yet 
never mindin’ it more’n nothing at all. Wonder 
if Rob and I'll feel that way when we’ve made 
our pile out of the El Dorado.” 

And then, suddenly remembering his recent 
business transaction, Chip turned joyfully into 
the coffee-house to acquaint his friend with the 
change in their fortunes. | 
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CHAPTER IX 
A RAILROAD JOURNEY 


Tue change from penury to comparative 
wealth in so short a space seemed almost too 
good to be true. Rob did not offer any marked 
opposition to receiving Colonel Lamonte’s 
bounty. Partly because he had already had 
an experience of being almost penniless and 
without friends in a great city, and partly be- 
cause, unlike Chip himself, Rob regarded the 
fifteen hundred dollars as an actual loan—not 
as a reward for saving life. 

Suitable clothing for each was purchased, 
after which the two took up their abode for a 
short time at a small hotel on Canal Street. <A 
railroad map and some hand-books of travel and 
information regarding the Western country 
were carefully consulted, while Rob was making 
his final preparations. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad had then been 
opena short time. This route, which was the 
most direct, passed through the southern portions* 
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of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
By the advice of the agent they had bought 
through tickets to Colton, in the latter State. 
Here they were to change to a local branch, 
running northerly to its terminus at Bragg 
City, which was to be the starting point for 
their purposed expedition. At Bragg City they 
were to procure their outfit, as well as arrange 
for hiring an experienced prospector to act as 
guide and general adviser. 

All this they were talking over together in 

the hotel smoking-room the day before that on 
which they purposed leaving New Orleans. 
_ Very near at hand sat a shabbily dressed man 
with blonde hair and a heavy mustache, which, 
drooping over his mouth, failed to entirely hide 
the absence of three or four of his front teeth. 
He had registered that morning as Professor 
Carl Donner, and since breakfast had been in- 
cessantly puffing at a well-browned meerschaum, 
without speaking to any one. 

So Rob was considerably surprised, when, 
after a curious hesitancy, the professor, remov- 
ing his pipe, reached over and touched him on 

_the shoulder. 


“You excuse me,” he said, in Teutonic ac- 
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cents, and a sort of lisp impossible to reproduce 


in print, “but I hear them says you are the, 


brave young man that Colonel Lamonte give 
five t’ousand dollar for save his daughter who 
would drown.” 

Chip looked up sharply, either at the famili- 
arity of the address, or an imperceptible some- 
thing in the speaker’s voice recalling one he had 
somewhere heard before. 

But Rob, who had noticed nothing, only 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently. An acute 
observer might have fancied that the professor 
drew a quick, sharp breath, as of relief. 

Since the papers had taken it up, very much 
to Rob’s annoyance, he had been identified at 
the hotel as the hero of the affair, and in con- 
sequence more than one of the guests had tried 
to draw him into conversation about it. 


“T prefer not to speak of the matter,” he an- 


swered rather coldly. 

So far from seeming offended, Professor Don- 
ner nodded approvingly. 

“So—that was very proper,” he responded, 
resuming his pipe. He had broken the ice, 
however, so after a little pause he went on: 

“ As I sit here, to smoke,” said the professor, 
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glancing at the open map before the two boys, 
“T see you have the map of the West—I hear 
you speak of travel on the Southern Pacific. I 
have interest, for it is my country adopted, this 
West, and to-morrow I go back so far as Ne- 
vada—” 

“Why, there’s where we’re going,” cried Rob, 
by no means displeased to find some one tray- 
eling in the same direction who might give them 
“points ” regarding the object of their journey. 

Possibly the professor had gathered as much 
from their conversation. Be this as it may, he 
remarked. “So?” and soon became very com- 
municative. | 

By his own account Professor Donner was a 
miner’s expert, or practical assayer, to test the 
relative value of gold-bearing quartz, and its 
proportion of gold to the ton. He had come 
East to make a special report to a stock mining 
company in New Orleans, and was to start on 
his return the following day. And he, too, he 
said, had bought a ticket through to Colton. 

Thoroughly acquainted was Professor Donner 
with the country Rob and Chip were about to 
visit. He had hunted, explored, prospected, 
and shot Apaches from the Rockies to the 
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Sierras in his day. He was the very man of all 
others as a traveling companion for such a 
journey. 

In an hour Rob and Chip learned more about 
Nevada than they had found out from a day’s 
study of their hand-books. 

“ If we could only hire him now,” enthusias- 
tically whispered Rob. But Chip’s experience 
with the seamy side of city life had sharpened 
his wits to an inordinate degree. 

“ Best to go slow,” he returned in an under- 
tone. “Time enough to talk about that later 
on,” to which suggestion Rob readily assented. 

Thus it was that on the following day Rob 
and Chip found themselves fellow-passengers 
with Professor Carl Donner in the same section 
of a Pullman sleeping-car on the Southern 
Pacific. 

Now this was a new and delightful experi- 
ence to both Rob and Chip, though one would 
never guess it. For, true to Dare’s peculiar 
teachings, Rob carefully repressed every out- 
ward sign of his excited interest, seeing which 
Chip, of course, did the same. 

“ Yet none the less did they enjoy the never- 
ending variations of scenery which met their 
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gaze from day to day, made doubly interesting 
by the conversation of Professor Donner, who 
seemed to be acquainted with every section of 
the country through which they were passing. 

So one day followed another in quick succes- 
‘sion. From the car windows a continually 
varying panorama could be seen unfolding itself 
as the train sped onward toward the setting 
sun. 

It was the fourth day of their journey. As far 
as the eye could reach was only a desert of 
grayish white, broken by occasional patches of 
cactus or grease-wood. 

“That shall look as Death Valley—only the 
valley was much worse,’ remarked Professor 
Donner, who sat facing the two. He shrugged 
his shoulders as he spoke, and pointed from the 
car window. 

Death Valley! Both Rob and Chip gave an 
involuntary start as they remembered that 
through this cheerful locality ran the route to 
the El Dorado placer, concerning whose exist- 
ence neither had breathed a word to their fel- 
low traveler. And on his own part Professor 
Donner had not seemed to show the slightest 
curiosity as to their business in Nevada—or 
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indeed to anything relating to their personal 
affairs. 

“Then you have been through Death Val- 
ley ?” asked Rob, anxiously. 

The Professor nodded. He was seemingly 
absorbed in his favorite occupation of making 
cigarettes, which he did with the deftness of a 
Spaniard. When, in his frequent visits to the 
smokin z-car, his pipe was not in a corner of his 
mouth, a cigarette occupied its place. 

“Ye —I was with a party there the year 

Traver the prospector, discover the great El 
Dorado placer, that no one else have yet find,” 
was the very unexpected answer. 
- Only for a warning pressure of Chip’s foot 
Rob might inadvertently have betrayed himself. 
As it was, he summoned all his coolness, and 
met the gaze of Professor Donner’s suddenly 
upraised eyes with a quiet indifference that sur- 
pi sed himself. 

“Ts a placer a big ledge full of chunks of 
g id?” innocently asked Chip. 

“No, it was where the small gold lay deep 
wader the bed of the river that have run to 
waste hundred thousand years gone,” was the 
reply, in anything but a satisfied tone, 
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“We're going to Nevada, Chip; we might 
try our luck hunting for this—what do you call 
it—El Dorado placer,” laughed Rob. 

“T hear some person have a map with it all 
mark out—if you have that now, maybe you 
find the El] Dorado placer.” 

While saying this in his usual deliberate 
tones, Professor Donner did not take his eyes 
from Rob’s face, which, thanks to the self-con- 
trol the latter had put upon himself, did not 
change a particle. 

“Map?” repeated Rob, questioningly, and all 
at once he fancied that a look of disappointment 
shadowed the Professor’s features. 

“Oh, it was only what I have hear—that the 
prospector who find the El Dorado mark it out 
on some one’s map before he die,” returned 
Professor Donner with real or affected careless- 
ness. 

Chip himself made no comment, but sud- 
denly fixed his own eyes sharply on the 
Professor. 

“What the—” began Professor Donner in 
a voice so unlike his usual gutturals that both 
Rob and Chip took notice of it. 

“That is—I mean—what shall you look so 
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close at me for?’ he demanded—suddenly 
checking himself in his first speech. 

“JT was thinkin’ how clear complected you 
was and what white han’s you've got for a man 
that’s followed the outdoor life you say you 
have all these years,” coolly returned Chip. 

The “clear complected” Professor crimsoned 
to his ear tips. 

“Some shall sunburn more easy as others,” 
he said, casting a glance at Chip, in which there 
was both anger and suspicion. 

Then muttering something about a smoke, he 
withdrew to another car, leaving the two by 
themselves. 

“ Somethin’ loose about that Professor, Rob,” 
remarked Chip, with a wise shake of his 
head. 

Rob did not answer at once. Naturally un- 
suspicious and less given to imputing evil from 
his comparative inexperience, he was slower at 
coming to a decision than his companion. 

That the Professor had any sinister designs 
upon himself or Chip, Rob could hardly im- 
agine. Yet that he would bear watching he 
began to believe. 

“ But don’t let him know that we suspect him, 
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Chip,” he said, after a lengthy talk between the 
two, “because we may be wrong after all.” 

Chip readily acquiesced, and when the Pro- 
fessor returned there was nothing in the manner 
or speech of either to show that they did suspect 
him. 

So on rolled the train through another day 
and night. And then the morning’s sun illu- 
minated the wonderful landscapes of Southern 
California. On every side was a marked con- 
trast to the parched barrenness through which 
they had been at times passing. Fertile vine- 
yards, bee ranches surrounded by white sumacs 
and lovely flower gardens, old adobe houses and 
quaint mission chapels alternated with orange 
groves and orchards of luscious fruits, bordered 
with hedges of prickly pear. 

At Colton, where the final change was made 
for Bragg City, they found that the local train 
they were to take would not leave till nearly 
night. The Professor announced his intention 
of going no further for the present.. He had to. 
meet a “party,” he said, and would bid them 
good-bye. 

“Perhaps it should be au revoir -— who 
knows?” he remarked, affably, as Rob and 
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Chip, glad enough of a chance to stretch their 
cramped limbs, stood on the station platform, 
watching with keen interest the novel scenes 
about them. 

“What’s ‘oh revower?” bluntly asked 
Chip. 

“That we may meet again,” returned the 
Professor, smiling blandly. And curiously 
enough, the smile disclosed the fact that a set 
of very white upper teeth occupied the former 
vacancy, changing his voice in a marked de- 
gree. 

It is not unlikely that plain-spoken Chip 
would have made some audible comment on the 
discovery, had not the Professor bowed himself 
away. 

“Tm glad he’s gone; I don’t want any ‘oh 
revower’ business with him, neither,” remarked 
the youth, as he watched Professor Donner. 
That individual was standing near a baggage- 
car, into which the express company’s iron 
money-chest was being unloaded from a wagon. 

The scene around them was one of consider- 
able interest. The majority of those about the 
station, sitting on battered trunks and piles of 
luggage, were foreigners, awaiting the making 
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up of the emigrant train, which, with one very 
ordinary Pullman and two second-class cars, 
composed the “local” for Bragg City. 

But scattered here and there were those who 
make up the picturesque element of a border 
railroad station. Indians in stove-pipe hats and 
gay blankets; Mexicans, wearing black velvet 
jackets eruptive with silver buttons, gold- 
tasseled sombreros and jingling spurs; cowboys 
in an attire far more slovenly than jaunty, and 
the ubiquitous tourist, with his latest thing in 
guns and hunting-suits, together with the usual 
variety of nondescripts who lounge about the 
platform. 

“Say, young feller.” 

The speaker who thus unexpectedly addressed 
Rob was a rather undersized man, whose hair 
and short beard were sprinkled with gray. He 
wore a sort of loose blouse, evidently manufac- 
tured from a miner’s blanket, over a red shirt, 
a faded sombrero, and jean overalls tucked into 
high boots. 

“Well?” Rob inquiringly responded, 

“Which way’d that light haired man with 
the mustache go—him you two was talkin’ with 
a spell back ?” 
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Rob looked in the direction they had last 
seen the Professor, but he was missing. 

“ Professor Donner? I’m sure I don’t know,” 
he replied. 

“Oh! he’s Professor Donner, eh?” said the 
stranger. 

“ He says he is,” remarked Chip, “but Rob 
and I think he’s a fraud.” 

“Rob and you're about right, then,” returned 
the other, “for I knowed the critter in spite of 
his wig an’ false mustache by the privit mark I 
put on him five year ago.” 

“Private mark!” said Rob and Chip in a 
breath. 

“ Exac’ly!” returned their informant. “ Owin’ 
to some one jogglin’ my elbow when I pulled, so 
the ball only clipped his ear.” 

Both the boys had noticed that the lobe of 
the Professor’s ear was missing, yet, thinking it 
might be a natural deformity, had refrained 
from comment. 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ What has he done?” 

The two questions followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and the stranger looked curiously from 
one to the other. 
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“Mebbe you’ve heard of Bunyap?” he 
remarked, inquiringly. Both shook their 
heads. 

“Ts that his name—Mr. Bunyap ?” 

“ A pair of tenderfeet, sure enough,” was the 
pitying response, delivered in a sort of soliloquy. 

“No; my name’s Bunyap—plain, without any 
‘Mister’ to it,” the stranger continued, “and 
his—no one knows what he was christened, for 
he’s been Smith, Jones, an’ Jack Vance—” 

But here Bunyap pulled himself up short, as 
though conscious of talking too much. 

“Goin’ to Bragg City ?” he suddenly asked. 

“Yes,” returned Rob, rather amused at his 
new acquaintance. 

“Well, Pll see you later aboard the train,” 
and thus saying, the speaker nodded familiarly 
and made his way across the street. 

“Wild Bunyap a friend of your’n ?” inquired 
a rough looking bystander. 

Wild Bunyap! Rob could hardly repress a 
smile. The adjective seemed quite out of keep- 
ing with the quiet exterior of the man who had 
just left him. 


“No,” he answered; “we never met him — 


before to-day. Who or what is he?” 
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The person addressed stared at Rob as if he 
was a natural curiosity. 

“Goodness!” he exclaimed, in deep disgust. 
‘““T thought even tenderfeet knowed somethin’.” 
And without vouchsafing any reply to Rob’s 
query, he walked away. 


CHAPTER X 


& STRUGGLE IN THE CARS 


Tue train for Bragg City was pulling away’ 


from the adobe station at Colton, when Bunyap 
entered and seated himself immediately behind 
Rob and Chip. Before addressing his young 
acquaintances he glanced about the car. 

Four commercial drummers of the Jewish 
persuasion were noisily comparing notes as to 
their respective routes. Two or three post 
traders, a land speculator, some cattle men, and 
a few respectable appearing Mexicans composed 
the entire company, who were all males. 

“Tf anything should happen,” remarked 
Bunyap, in audible soliloquy, “there wouldn’t 
be much got out of this yere crowd.” 

“ Anything happen ?” repeated Rob ; “ why, 
~ what—” 

“You two got any money ?” 

The question did not seem to be prompted by 
idle curiosity, neither was it put in any offensive 
sense. 
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“ Why, yes,” was the immediate reply. 

“You're both toler’ble likely lookin’ young 
fellers, if you be tenderfeet,” said Bunyap, rest- 
ing his bearded chin on the back of their seat 
in such a way that he could glance from one 
partly turned face to the other. “Now you 
lis’en to me.” 

Here Bunyap paused, and seemed to consider 
for a moment. Then his eye suddenly rested 
on the significant notice between his own window 
and the one near which Chip was sitting: 


“AXE, BAR, AND SAW, 
UNDER THE SEAT.” 


“T don’t say anything’ll happen,” he ob- 
served in a confidential undertone; “but, as 
Shakespeare, or some one says—‘in time of 
peace prepare for war.’ Folks has been ‘held sisal 
up’ on railroad trains in these parts—” 

“Held up? How?” interrupted Chip. 

“Why, robbed—where you been all yer 
life ?” was the rather curt rejoinder. 

“Tf I was you,” continued Bunyap, resuming 
his cautious manner, “I'd jest tuck my money 
and yallybles in the locker under the seat you’re 
sittin’ on—that’s what I’d do. Then, if any- 
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thing happens, you ain’t got any money about 
you—see ?” 

“Why don’t you hide yours?” asked Chip, 
inclined to be incredulous. 

“ Blowed it all in at Colton, ’cepting a couple 
o dollars—that’s why, young feller,’ was the 
dry response. 

Then announcing his intention of seeking the 
smoking-car, Bunyap withdrew, leaving the two 
to talk over this new and unexpected bit of 
advice. 

Chip was inclined to laugh at it. 

“Jest as though robbers could stop a railway 
train same’s though it was a stage,” he said, in- 
credulously. 

But Rob, who had heard of such things in 
his brief Western experience, was not so in- 
credulous. 

“T guess the man mean’s well enough,” 
he said, slowly; “but we won’t do anything 
about it just yet—I want to think it over 
abit.’ | 

“Perhaps he’s a fraud, same as Professor 
Donner, and only trying to find out how much 
money we've got,” suggested Chip. 

Rob did not encourage the idea. Somehow 
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he had a fancy that Bunyap really intended to 
show his friendly feeling toward the two. 

“We'll wait a bit,” he remarked briefly, and, ° 
being very tired, the two settled back to wear 
away a few hours in an uneasy doze. 

Toward midnight there was a slight cessation 
of snores in the car, as the train stopped with a 
jar at a water tank just beyond one of the small 
border stations. 

Voices were heard without in altercation. An 
excited brakeman on the platform yelled “ Rob- 
bers!” but nothing more, owing to a sudden 
compression of his windpipe. 

“ Bunyap was right,” muttered Rob, and just 
as the front and rear doors of the car were 
thrown open simultaneously, he tucked his 
pocket-book in the locker under the seat. 

The glare of the lamps shone directly on a 
masked man, armed with a double-barreled 
shotgun, standing on either platform. 

“Money and watches,” said the man at the 
front door, gruffly. 

“And the first one that shows fight will get a 
charge of buckshot through his diaphragm,” 
pleasantly called out he at the rear door, throw- 
ing forward his gun with the words. 
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With as much calmness as was possible under 
the circumstances, Rob and Chip, who sat about 
midway in the car, awaited the approach of the 
desperado at the front. The man was collect- 
ing of his victims right and left, while his con- 
federate, coming toward him from the rear, was 
doing the same. Hach occasionally cast a wary 
glance over the other’s shoulder, to see that no 
one in the rear made any show of drawing a 
weapon. 

Pocket-books and watches were extended and 
received with considerable alacrity. 

“ Fork over!’ said number one, as he reached 
the two boys. He was a heavily-built man with 
long arms, and through the holes in the mask 
Rob saw his eyes glitter with a curious light as 
they rested on the latter’s face. 

Rob held out four one dollar bills which he 
had kept for loose change. 

“No foolin’—I want the rest of it,” growled 
the other. 

“Then you'll have to want,” defiantly re- 
turned Rob, who was growing hot and angry to 
think how easily two men were intimidating 
half a car full, “for P’'ve got no more money 
about me.” 
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“You search him, Joe—I’ll blow his head off 
if he offers to kick,” said the masked man be- 
hind, in a low, fierce voice. 

Rob held up his hands. 

“Search if you like, you coward,” he said, 
savagely. Every drop of blood in his body was 
tingling at an indignity which had not been 
offered to any of the other passengers, who were 
breathlessly looking on. 

The man roughly tore open Rob’s vest, and 
ran his hand rapidly up and down the lining, 
as well as that of his coat. 

“Try the kid,” said the robber in the rear, 
and the other turned hastily toward Chip. 
Suddenly remembering the map in his pocket, 
the victim shrank back to the window. 

But Rob’s cup of anger was now full to over- 
flowing. Prudence, personal safety—all were 
carried away by the overflow, and if a Gatling 
gun had been pointing at the back of his head 
instead of a cocked double barrel, he would 
have done exactly the same. 

“ Hands off that boy!” he said between his 
teeth, as the big brute reached over to seize 
Chip in his rough grasp. 

And with these words Rob clutched the bar- 
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rel of the ruffian’s gun, and threw all his 
youthful strength into one tremendous straight- 
out blow, which, catching the desperado full in 
the face, felled him like a log. 

That moment nearly sealed Rob’s fate. Giv- 
ing vent to an imprecation, the masked man 
behind him threw his own gun to his shoulder, 
with its muzzle almost touching the young 
fellow’s neck. 

But before his finger could pull the trigger, 
Chip, uttering a yell like a youthful Apache, 
plunged forward. With his head lowered like 
that of a pugnacious goat, he struck the would- 
be murderer fairly in the pit of the stomach. 

The gun exploded, but the charge of buck- 
shot went out through the roof of the car in- 
stead of into Rob Dare’s head. 

And almost simultaneously from the rear of 
the car came a wild and hilarious shout : 

“ Houp la, boys—sail in—I’m with you !” 

That it was Bunyap, Rob needed not to be 
told. 

Rob wheeled swiftly round, just in time to 
see that erratic gentleman drawing two of the 
largest sized revolvers from under the skirts of 
his blanket coat. 
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Then, shouting to the half-paralyzed passen- 
gers for assistance, the boy recklessly easy 
the train robber behind him. 

“Crack!” went Bunyap’s revolver from the 
rear, and, as the biggest of the desperadoes 
sprang to his feet, a pistol ball crashed through 
his brain, and down he fell. 

In the short, fierce struggle between Rob and 
the remaining desperado, the latter’s cloth mask 
was torn from its fastenings, revealing the 
anger distorted face of the former Professor 
Donner. 

“Hang on to him, lad!” yelled Bunyap, 
dashing forward through the smoke ; but Rob’s 
adversary, wresting himself free, dashed over 
the body of his companion in crime, and out 
through the open door, followed by a volley of 
pistol balls. 

This gave the alarm to the remainder of the 
gang, who had been plundering the occupants 
of the other cars. In another moment there 
was mounting in hot haste, and half a dozen 
horsemen galloped away in the darkness. 

The body of the dead outlaw was carried out- 
side and laid across some trestle work by the 
side of the track. 
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As the passengers crowded about, Bunyap 
tore off the mask. Rob and Chip uttered a 
simultaneous cry of surprise. . 

For the evil, dark face, contorted in its 
death agony, was that of the man who had 
half strangled Rob, in addition to stealing his 
_money and the mining stock in New Orleans. 

Across his right temple was the newly healed 
wound made by the pistol ball hastily dis- 
charged by Chip, the bullet having glanced off 
at an angle. 

“Then you've seen him before, eh?” said 
Bunyap, as the two turned away with a shudder. 
And as there was nothing to conceal, Rob 
briefly told the story of their loss. 

The plunder taken from the dead outlaw’s 
pockets was speedily reclaimed by its owners. 
By unanimous consent his handsome double- 
gun and equipments were handed over to Rob, 
who was overwhelmed with compliments on his 
“bravery.” 

“TY wish they wouldn’t,” said Rob, frankly, to 
Bunyap, when the train was once more in 
motion. “It’s not bravery by any means—my 
ugly temper gets the upper hand, and then I 
forget who or what I am for the moment.” 
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“Tis kind of a handy temper to have some- 
times,” dryly returned Bunyap, who had taken 
his old seat; “though it’s open to disadvantage 
at others. And I reck’n if it hadn’t a-been for 
your chum here”’—patting Chip on the shoul- 
der— you wouldn’t be talkin’ of it now.” 

“T don’t forget that by any means,” returned 
Rob, and then the two boys exchanged a quiet 
hand pressure which spoke volumes. 

“That’s twice inside of five years that I’ve 
missed Donner, or Jack Vance, or whatever his 
name is,” said the man of mystery. “Both 
times he were leadin’ a railroad gang, but I feel 
it in my bones there’s a third time to come, and 
then—” 

Bunyap had no need to finish. His silence 
itself was expressive. It was broken by Chip, 
who asked something further concerning the 
outlaw. 

“Nigh’s I can find out,’ returned Bunyap, 
“ first he were an actor in Chicago, then he got 
goin’ to the bad, and has been doin’ so since. 
They say there’s nothin’ he ain’t up to from 
bank robbin’ to gamblin’, which reminds me 
that another name he’s gone by is Brayton.” 

Brayton! Brayton the gambler! Disguised 
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by a wig, mustache, and a change of voice 
through the temporary absence of four false 
teeth, he had traveled in their company for four 
or five days undetected. 

“ Ain’t we two smarties?” whispered Chip 
ruefully, but Rob nudged him to be quiet. 


CHAPTER XI 
AT BRAGG CITY 


Possrsty Bunyap was as curious regarding 
his two young fellow passengers as they were 
about Bunyap himself. 

Yet, while he had no reason for distrusting 
his new acquaintance, Rob was not disposed to 
be very communicative with a stranger. He had 
not forgotten his recent experience with Profes- 
sor Donner. 

The hours dragged wearily by as the train 
sped along with occasional stoppages, yet no one 
seemed inclined to sleep. The excitement of 
the recent tragedy kept every one wakeful, and 
afforded a never-failing topic of conversation. 

That is, for all but Bunyap. Leaning back 
against the window frame, he pulled the brim 
of his greasy sombrero a little further over his 
face, and fell into a doze. 

Chip got out the precious pocket map, and 
-the two boys began counting the stations be- 
tween Colton and Bragg City. 
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The sound as of suppressed breathing in his 
ear caused Rob to look up suddenly. Bunyap, 
whom they supposed to be napping, was on the 
contrary wide awake. More than that, he had 
laid his hat on the seat beside him, and, bend- 
ing over their shoulders, was staring at the open 
map on their knees, with eyes that projected like 
bullets. 

But Bunyap was not in the least abashed at 
being detected in this rudeness. 

“Well,” he remarked, without, however, 
taking his eyes from the map, which Chip at 
once folded up, muttering something about the 
“cheek” of some folks. 

“You seem to be interested in our affairs,” 
said Rob. 

Bunyap did not answer at once. Resuming 
his former attitude, he tugged nervously at his 
beard for several minutes. 

“T ain’t inquisitive,” he said, finally, “ but 
may I be everlastingly busted if I wouldn’t like 
to know where you two young chaps got holt 
of the map that’s got Bill Travers’s trail to the 
lost El Dorado placer marked out on it!” 

“How do you know we have?” asked Chip, 
with a very red face. | 
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“ By puttin’ of two an’ two together—that’s 
how,” was the reply. “ Fust place, ‘James Dare, 
_ Dry Creek Gulch, Nevada,’ is writ in black ink 
acrost the top of the map. Isn’t it?” 

Unfortunately, such was the case. 

“Eixac’ly. Well, ten years ago I was a pros- 
pectin’ out ter Dry Creek Gulch myself. I 
knowed Dare, whilst him and a feller that called 
hisself Miggles was trading there. They had a 
kid in the camp with ’em— ” 

“That was I,” quietly interrupted Rob. 

Bunyap stared, whistled softly, and scratched 
his head. 

“That accounts for it, then,” he said slowly. 
“And yow’re the little pindlin’ lookin’, white- 
faced chap as had jest got up from a fever or 
somethin’ when I ’member of seein’ you playin’ 
round—well, well!” 

To Rob’s surprise, he learned that the story 
of Travers’s wonderful discovery, and how he 
had revealed the location of the El Dorado to 
Dare before he died, had been an open secret in 
the mining camp. 

Every one knew that the route lay through 
Death Valley, from the fact that the bones of 
Travers’s three companions, together with a 
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quantity of the placer gold they had found, 
were discovered by a party of hunters. 

But whether the trail turned from the valley 
to McLary’s Range on the west, or the Coyote 
Hills on the east, was only known to Jim Dare 
himself. 

“ His Spanish or Mexican pardner—Miggles, 
I think he were called—gave it away about the 
trail bein’ marked onto Dare’s pocket-map,” 
Bunyap continued, after the foregoing explana- 
tions. “Big money was offered Dare, but he 
kep’ his own secret. Every one thought hed 
start for the place, but for some reason he never 
did. Next thing we knowed, he lit out for the 
Eastern kentry, and that’s the last o’ him.” 

For obvious reasons, Rob did not enlighten 
Bunyap as to Mr. Dare’s subsequent move- 
ments. 

“T suppose there’s no doubt about the reality 
of this El Dorado placer?” he asked. 

“Td like to be as sure of goin’ to heaven,” 
was the emphatic answer. “ Bill Travers was 
once a pardner of mine, and he were a man that 
never made no mistake in sech things.” 

“ Where can I see you in Bragg City ?” asked 
Rob, abruptly. 
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“ Any one’ll show you where I live,” was the 
response. “It’s the next b’ildin’ to Kelly’s un- 
dertakin’ rooms,” Bunyap went on, gravely, 
“an’ if you should call when I wasn’t there, 
don’t wait fer the servant to answer no bell, but 
step inter the front parler an’ make yourself to 
home till I get back.” 

Cordially thanking Bunyap for his proffered 
hospitality, the two promised that they would 
faithfully follow his instructions. 

“Tn p’int of fact,” continued Bunyap, after a 
little reflection, “it would be safer for you if 
you'd stop with me instid of goin’ to Stagge’s, 
which, bein’ the only hotel in Bragg City, i is 
gener’lly crowded.” 

But to this neither Rob nor Chip would agree. 
They had made up their minds that they must 
accommodate themselves to such circumstances 
as the new life they had entered on should de- 
velop. And so they naturally thought that the 
discomforts of a Bragg City hotel could easily 
be endured for a short time. | 

After a little further casual conversation, both 
fell fast asleep in the uneasy attitudes peculiar 
to the occupants of a passenger car. Tired out 
with the long and wearisome journey, both 
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slumbered soundly till awakened by the brake- 
man’s hoarse cry— 

“ Bragg City !” 

To-day, the extension of the railroad has left 
Bragg City stranded, so to speak, beside the 
track, a forlorn little settlement, populated by a 
few lazy Mexicans and industrious Chinamen. 

But at the time when I write, Bragg City was 
the terminus of the line, and contained between 
four and five thousand souls. 

On every side the village was hemmed in 
by forests of pine, reaching upward as far as the 
eye could follow the western slope of the lofty 
mountain range, near whose base the settlement 
nestles. 

To Rob, with his dim remembrances of West- 
ern mining towns, Bragg City was not the sur- 
prise that it was to Chip, misled by the term, 
Melty: 

Standing at the head of the street, he looked 
wonderingly up and down. 

There were four two story structures, one of 
brick and the others of wood, in sight. On 
either side of First Street, which ascended the 
mountain slope, were several hundred one story 

dwellings, a few being built entirely of logs, 
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while most were whitewashed board shanties 
with canvas roofs. 

“Well,” exclaimed Chip, drawing a long 
breath, “if they call this a city—” 

But this was all he said, while Rob, less im- 
pressed, yet curiously interested at the novelty 


of the surroundings, turned to read a coarsely 


printed placard posted on the side of the saloon 
near which they were standing : 


“The San Luis Division will run an extra 
train to Medrick Valley next Tuesday, on the 
occasion of 


THe HANGING 
OF 


Ep RunFrortH AND Lo WINe 
For the murder of Al Smith, Jan. 3, 18—. 
Tickets 25c.” 


“This is one of the customs of the country, 
probably,” muttered Rob, as he turned away. 
And Rob was right. 

Acting on a hint from Bunyap, the two had 
discarded coats and vests on arrival, substituting 


colored flannel shirts in place of their white: 
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ones, and donning soft, wide-brimmed felt hats. 
This in deference to public opinion, which in 
Bragg City was peculiar on the question of per- 
sonal apparel. 

Thus attired, Rob and Chip made their way 
along the unpaved and comparatively deserted 
street in the direction of Stagge’s, above which 
famous hostelry a tattered American flag snapped 
and fluttered in the strong mountain breezes. 
Rob carried the double gun taken from the slain 
train robber thrown carelessly in the hollow of 
his left arm. 

Stagge’s was something remarkable in the way 
of a house of entertainment. It was a long, low 
structure, roughly boarded and battened to the 
height of twelve feet above the ground, where it 
was finished out with a canvas roof, after the 
manner of the mining camp architecture of ’49. 

Half-a-dozen of Stagge’s regular guests stood 
outside on the rude board platform as Rob and 
Chip approached. 

“Tenderfoot kids—eh, Brockey ? 2” said one 
of them, with a laugh, turning as he spoke to a 
tall, pock-marked man, whose sandy whiskers 
did not wholly hide the cruel lines about his 
mouth. 
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For in Bragg City every newcomer appearing 
as a perfect stranger was expected to undergo a 
regular ordeal, more or less unpleasant, accord- 
ing to the way it was received. 

“Brockey ” allowed a pair of bloodshot eyes 
to glance from Rob’s face to the double barrel 
in the hollow of his arm. As he sharply re- 
garded the latter, he stepped suddenly forward. 

“Tenderfoot or not, this chap’s got Joe 
Black’s gun ; I’d swear to them cross marks cut 
on the stock anywheres!” 

Thus saying, the speaker gripped the barrels 
of the weapon, as though to wrench it from 
Rob, who himself had no idea of yielding the 
weapon without further explanation. 

Twisting it from Brockey’s grasp with a 
strength and suddenness entirely unexpected, 
Rob stepped back, pushing Chip behind him. 

“Hand over that gun—lI want to look at it,” 
exclaimed Brockey. 

The sharp double click of both hammers fol- 
lowed. 

“Take it now, if you dare!” said Rob, defi- 
antly. 

A cocked double-barreled gun held in readi- 
ness to throw to the shoulder in an instant, is 
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an awkward weapon for another to gain posses- 
sion of. 

The man called Brockey made a step to the 
rear, and threw his sinewy hand back to the butt 
of his revolver. 

“Now, then, what’s the racket out here this 
mornin’ ?” demanded an imperative voice from 
the door. And with the words a tremendously 
large man, with bloated visage and unkempt 
hair, stepped outside and looked scowlingly from 
one belligerent to another. 

“The young chap there has got Joe Black’s 
double bar-l—so Brockey says—an’ won't give 
no ’count of himself or how he came by the 
weapon, Stagge,” called out one of the woolen- 
shirted group. 

“ Looks as though you hadn’t give him much 
chance,” dryly interposed a new voice, and to 
the great inward relief of Rob and Chip, Bunyap 
stepped round the corner of the structure, with 
either hand thrust suggestively beneath the 
skirts of his old blanket coat. 

“Tt’s Wild Bunyap!” chorused two or three, 
and the announcement created a decided diver- 
sion. Stagge, who had been on the point of 
speaking, checked himself with surprising sud- 
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denness. Brockey’s hand relaxed its grasp on 
the butt of his pistol, while his companions sub- 
sided into respectful silence. 

“T can tell you how the young chap, which 
Pm proud to say is a friend 0’ mine, got holt of 
that there gun,” said Bunyap, bending his keen 
eyes on Brockey. 

And this Bunyap did in the tersest possible 
manner, while Rob and Chip stood in embar- 
rassed silence. 

“Jack Vance headed the gang,” concluded 
Bunyap, without removing his gaze from 
Brockey’s scowling face, “an’ that there gun, 
according to your swearin’, belonged to Joe 
Black, which was the man I plugged. Pre- 
sumin’ he were a friend of your’n, mebbe you 
can tell who the rest of the gang were.” 

No one could fail to understand Bunyap’s 
meaning. That the man thus addressed com- 
prehended it, was more than apparent. 

“ He wasn’t no friend—only an acquaintance 
—and mebbe it ain’t Black’s gun after all,” mut- 
tered Brockey, as suspicious glances were cast 
in his direction by one and another who had 
come crowding out on the platform during the 
discussion. 
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“Mebbe not,” was the caustic response, “ but 
that’s for the city marshal to say—he’s hustlin’ 
round mighty lively this mornin’ since he heard 
the news of the train bein’ held up!” 

“Let him hustle—it’s none of my funeral,” 
was the surly response. But Rob noticed that 
the speaker gradually edged away from those 
standing near him, and a little later suddenly 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER XII 
A VALUABLE ALLY 


Bunyap, nodding to Rob and Chip to follow, 
led the way inside the building known as 
Stagge’s Hotel. 

A long board table, guiltless of covering, ex- | 
tended half way down the middle of the large 
room within. Against either side were tiers of 
bunks containing scores of sleepers rolled in 
gray blankets. 

A huge cylinder stove filled part of the space 
between the further end of the dining table and 
the bar at the extreme end. A board and can- 
vas “annex” at the rear served as kitchen, from 
whence came the odors of frying bacon and 
boiling coffee to mingle with the smell of stale 
tobacco smoke and bad whiskey in the main 
apartment. 

“Wait here a bit, whilst I see whether 
Stagge has got any chance for you,” said Bun- 
yap, as Rob and Chip stood looking about them 
in something very much like dismay. Both were 
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prepared for roughing it to a greater or less ex- 
tent. But to spend perhaps a week amidst such 
surroundings and ‘in such company—this was 
something neither had anticipated. 

“TLet’s get outside, where there’s—air to 
breathe,” gasped Chip, and Rob was not sorry 
to follow the suggestion. 

Bragg City was beginning to wake up. 
Mounted cowboys, in attire much less picturesque 
than that worn on the stage, rode up and down 
the street. A half-naked Ute Indian sat motion- 
less on a spirited looking mustang that was 
quenching its thirst at a stone watering trough 
before the hotel. Shutters were being taken 
down from store windows, and various articles 
_ of traffic placed just outside the door. 

The platform loungers had disappeared with 
the solitary exception of a slouchy looking man 
with a cob pipe in his mouth. 

“They've gone gunnin’ after that ’ere 
Brockey,” he drawled, as though answering 
Rob’s inquiring look. ‘“Seein’ he give himself 
away so about the gun, the fellers began to mis- 
trust that he might be one of Jack Vance’s gang, 
so they’re after him.” 


“Bunyap seems very well known here in. 
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Bragg City,” said Rob, seating himself on one 
of the wooden benches near the door. 

The slouchy man looked very hard at Rob. 

“ He is knowed here,” he answered, with con- 
siderable emphasis, “ an’ knowed for the whitest 
man that ever drawed in the mountain air.” 

It was not long before Rob had learned from 
his loquacious informant all that he wanted to 
know concerning Bunyap’s merits; for his per- 
sonal history he cared nothing. 

A man whose honesty of purpose was re- 
spected even in such an ungodly locality was a 
rarity indeed. A skilled hunter and guide, an 
experienced prospector, an unequaled shot, and 
possessing indomitable pluck and courage, Wild 
Bunyap’s reputation had extended beyond the 
Rockies. 

“He were Custer’s own private scout for nigh 
three year, an’ what Wild Bunyap don’t know 
about Injun fighting ain’t wuth knowin’,” was 
the concluding eulogy, completed just as the 
subject of such high praise emerged from the 
door of Stagge’s. 

“Stagee can’t make room for you two noways 
possible,” he said, with a humorous twinkle in 
his gray eye; ‘“‘so unless you wanter go furder 
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an’ fare wuss, you'll have to take up with the 
offer I made aboard the cars.” 

“Tt would be pretty hard to fare much 
worse,” remarked Chip, shrugging his shoulders. 
The lodging house in New Orleans had not 
been remarkable for style, but as compared with 
Stagge’s it was almost palatial. 

Bunyap smiled grimly. 

“Well, what d’ye say ?” 

“Only too glad to go with you, if it don’t 
inconvenience you,” heartily responded Rob, 
and the matter was settled. 

Bunyap’s house was a small, one story build- 
ing, having two shuttered windows, and a door 
opening with a latch string of deerhide, after the 
manner of the olden time. But boasting itself 
of a shingled roof and whitewashed exterior, 
Bunyap’s dwelling made some pretensions to 
style. 

The interior was one of primitive simplicity. 
From the ridgepole to the floor it was papered 
with western journals, and a few odd numbers* 
of old magazines. Canned provision boxes 
served as seats at the rough board table. There 
were shelves for a few dishes, and a small cook- 
stove stood in one corner. A bunk containing 
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two Navajo blankets occupied one end. Be- 
neath this was a pile of dressed deer and buffalo 
skins. 

“There ain’t much style about my shanty,” 
Bunyap remarked, after he had made his two 
visitors heartily welcome ; “ but for all that it’s 
clean and comfortable, which Stagge’s ain’t— 
not altogether.” 

“Yd rather live here than along of Jay 
Gould,” Chip enthusiastically averred. And 
Rob was almost equally hgtcs with the novel 
surroundings. 

It was not till after a hearty breakfast of an- 
telope steak and fortillas, which Bunyap pre- 
pared in true Mexican style, that Rob began 
talking “ business.” Without unnecessary words 
he communicated to Bunyap his intention of 
going in search of the El Dorado placer, pro- 
vided a suitable and experienced guide could be 
hired or induced to accompany them by a 
promise of a share in the enterprise. 

“And without beating round the bush, Bun- 
yap,” he continued, in concluding his talk, 
“Chip here and I think that you’re the one 
man in the whole western country who 
will—” 
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“Fill the bill,” interposed Chip, whose tongue 
had been aching to put in a word. 

“Tt’s a big contrac’ you two have undertook,” 
said Bunyap, who had sat smoking in silence 
while Rob was speaking. “Bigger’n either 
of you have any idee of. If you was two of , 
them reckless young chaps from East that 
gets their heads turned readin’ dime novels, 
and thinks it’s a big thing to run away from 
home searchin’ for adventures out here in the 
western country, I'd tell you plain up and 
down to git back home quick’s the cars would 
carry you. But you don’t just seem that 
kind.” 

Here Bunyap paused and rubbed his bristly 
chin thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s a curi’s coincidence,” he went on, as 
Rob and Chip eyed him anxiously, “but I’ve 
always had that El Dorado placer in my mind 
ever sense I first knowed about Travers’ findin’ 
it. One thing and another has kep’ me from 
startin’ out and takin’ chances of runnin’ across 
the location. But this season Pve been kind 
of gettin’ ready for a prospectin’ trip toward 
McLary’s Range. And seeing you two chaps 
has the reg’lar route marked out—why, if you y 
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say so, ’m your man, provided the terms is 
share and share alike.” 

“Agreed,” was the brief response, sealed by 
a hearty handshake all around. 

To say that Chip was delighted at the pros- 
pect is to put it very mildly. Unlike his com- 
panion, who had some conception of the dangers 
and hardships of the undertaking before them, 
Chip saw everything in a rose colored atmos- 
phere. And though he preserved a respectful 
silence while Rob and Bunyap began discussing 
the question of ways and means, his eyes danced 
and his thin face flushed with pleasure. 


CHAPTER XIII 
AT DUTCH CHARLIE’S 


Let me briefly describe the “ outfit” which 
a week later had been purchased with the assist- 
ance of Bunyap, whose advice had been invalu- 
able to our two young friends. 

First came the three sturdy ponies of the true 
mustang breed, and warranted not to “ buck.” 
Chip, who called his own “ Moses,” had lost no 
time in making his first essay as a horseman. 
Unluckily he would insist on buckling on a big 
pair of Mexican spurs. And ten minutes later 
Bragg City was somewhat astonished at the 
sight of a mustang tearing down First Street at 
full gallop, with a bareheaded youth clinging for 
dear life to the cantle of the Mexican saddle, 
yelling, “ Whoa—Moses—whoa !” 

A meek looking burro, or mountain jackass, 
was the burden bearer of the party. So far as 
possible the prospector goes “flying light.” 
Blankets and prospecting tools, bacon, flour, 
salt, beans, onions, and baking powder in sepa- 
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rate bags packed in one large canvas sack, and a 
few cooking utensils, made up the burro’s load. 

Each had procured a Mexican saddle, with its 
multiplicity of rings and thongs for securing the 
various articles—water canteen, haversack, 
“grub-bag,”’ and the like. And each was pro- 
vided with the regulation sombrero, high boots, 
and jean riding overalls. 

Bunyap and Rob were armed with Winches- 
ters and revolvers, and, to his extreme delight, 
Chip was supplied with one of the latter in ad- 
dition to his double gun. A change of under- 
clothing for each, an abundant supply of 
ammunition, a field-glass, compass, and a few 
other necessaries, completed the outfit. Their 
preparations and purchases had taken full a 
week. 

On the evening previous to their departure, 
Rob and Chip sallied out to buy two or three 
needful articles suggested by Bunyap, who re- 
mained behind to get things ready for an early 
morning start. It was about nine o’clock, and 
the riotous revelry of the rough settlement was 
just begining. 

“°Twixt what I’ve seen to home—when I had 
one—and what’s going on here,” remarked Chip, 
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with a gesture of disgust, “I guess [’ll never 
need to go to hear any temperance lectures.” 

Rob did not reply. They had come to a halt 
in front of “ Dutch Charlie’s ””—the most popu- 
lar dance hall in Bragg City. The green baize 
doors were swung wide open. At the further 
end of the gaudily painted interior, a dozen or’ 
more couples were waltzing to the music of a 
violin skillfully played by a pale, thin faced 
man, who seemed in the last stages of consump- 
tion, to judge by his terrible cough. | 

It was not this which attracted Rob’s atten- 
_ tion, however. A man in Mexican garb, wear- 
ing his sombrero well over his eyes, was coolly 
urging his mustang up the wooden steps and 
into the brilliantly lighted room, at one side of 
which was a bar counter presided over by Dutch 
Charlie himself. 

“TY want a nearer look at that fellow,” whis- 
pered Rob. Chip nodded, and the two stepped - 
inside without attracting the slightest notice. 

But Rob’s keen serutiny was in vain. The 
horseman’s face was half hidden by heavy black 
whiskers, and the flapping brim of the sombrero 
did the rest. He rode the mustang to the bar 
counter, mutely signed for the attendant to pour 
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him out a glass of liquor, which he tossed off, 
and then sat motionless on his well trained 
steed, apparently watching the waltzers. Rob 
caught one keen glance directed at himself from 
beneath the big hat, and it somehow made the 
boy strangely uneasy. 

“Tt seems as though I’d seen those eyes be- 
fore,” was his unspoken thought. But all at 
once his attention was turned toward the further 
end of the room, where the music and conse- 
quently the dancing had suddenly stopped. 

The cause was evident. The musician had 
dropped his violin on the table before him. As 
Rob and Chip approached, he was taking from 
his pallid lips a handkerchief stained with drops 
of blood. One of the waltzers, a burly man 
with bloated visage, who was evidently held in 
respectful awe by all present, greeted the cessa- 
tion of the dance with a rough exclamation. 

“Now don’t—don’t go to makin’ no rackets 
here, Mister Yount,” called Dutch Charlie, im- 
ploringly. 

For Jim Yount was the noted Tennessee des- 
perado, who, some years ago, enjoyed an un- 
savory notoriety throughout Montana and 
Nevada as the “ Bad Man from Bitter Creek.” 
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Murder with him was a pastime, and so thor- 
oughly had he terrorized the localities where he 
abode that he had invariably escaped justice, 
though arrested a dozen times at least. There 
was nothing of the heroic order in this man. 
He was simply a reckless brute—nothing more 
nor less. 

Stepping forward, Yount pushed the muzzle 
of his pistol in the face of the half fainting 
musician. 

“ Pick up that fiddle an’ strike up the music 
ag’in, you blamed furriner,’ he fiercely ejacu- 
lated. 

A faded looking woman made her way swiftly 
from the other end of the room, and threw her 
arms about the sick man’s neck. 

“ Don’t, Mr. Yount, my husband is not able 
to play any longer,” she cried, imploringly. 

One might have supposed that among the 
crowd of men in the room some one could be 
found to champion the woman and her helpless 
husband. But Jim Yount had been known to 
shoot four times in succession almost as fast as 
a man could wink, and each time with fatal 
effect, on much less provocation, so no man 
interfered. 
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Tsay no man interfered. Rob has frankly 
admitted since, that, had he known Mr. James 
Yount’s peculiarities, he is not by any means 
sure that he would have so done.. But— 

“Don’t you see the man is bleeding at the 
lungs?” he said angrily, pushing his way to the 
spot. “Stand aside and put up your pistol, 
you drunken brute!” 

And with the words, Rob roughly thrust aside 
the muzzle of the leveled revolver, taking ad- 
vantage of which the woman helped her hus- 
band into an adjoining room and closed the 
door. 

To say that all present—Chip excepted— 
stood aghast at a temerity which proceeded in 
part from ignorance, is to put it very mildly. 
And Jim Yount himself seemed for the moment 
the most astounded of any one. 

“Well, I’m blamed!” he muttered, amid a 
silence in which Chip afterward declared he 
could hear the mites at work in the lump of 
cheese on the bar counter. Dutch Charlie 
stared at the singular scene in open-mouthed 
amazement. The solitary horseman alone 
seemed not to partake of the general feel- 
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“Why don’t the fool shoot—Jim Yount isn’t 
generally backward,” some one heard him mut- 
ster. 

“You young tenderfoot,’ suddenly roared 
Yount, recovering himself, and swinging his 
pistol in a line with Rob’s face, “down on yer 
kneepans and pologize to me an’ the crowd for 
insultin’ a gentleman !” 

If Rob was inwardly disturbed he did not 
show it on the surface. Partly because he took 
it for granted that even in lawless Bragg City a 
man could hardly be shot down in cold blood 
by a ruffian simply for the latter’s own amuse- 
ment, 

Before Rob could respond, Chip had pressed 
to his side, full to the brim of native impudeunce, 
and a desire, as he afterward said, “to back Rob 
up.” 

“Tnsultin’ a gentleman!” exclaimed Chip, 
with withering sarcasm. “Just hear him, will 
syou—" 

“Be quiet, Chip,’ sharply commanded his 
companion, as Yount’s face became quite purple 
with wrath, 

‘Where we came from,” said Rob, unflinch- 
ingly regarding his opponent, “ gentlemen never 
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threaten sick or unarmed people with loaded 
revolvers ; only a bully or a coward like your- 
self would—” . 

“ Look out, young feller 

The shouted warning from a friendly by- 
stander might or might not have been neces- 
sary. Possibly the Bad Man of Bitter Creek 
simply meant to frighten his victim badly. 
However this may be, a cruel light suddenly 
flashed into the bloodshot eye glancing along 
the barrel of the leveled weapon, and the finger 
curled itself around the trigger. 

Rob affirmed that even then he had no real- 
izing sense of actual danger, thinking only that 
a bad scare was intended. 

Chip, it would seem, thought very differently. 
“ He looked murder,” to use his own after-ex- 
pression. But what could he, an unarmed boy, 
do in defense of his friend? Perhaps it was 
the very word commencing his mental query 
that suggested his subsequent action. 

For, remembering the former success of his 
billy goat tactics, Chip lowered his bullet head 
on a line with Mr. Yount’s stomach, and pro- 
pelled himself violently forward. 

The bold, bad man from Bitter Creek doubled 
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up like a suddenly closed jackknife, and went 
backward to the floor with a crash. His head 
struck a stone spittoon, thus rendering him in- 
capable of further action for a moment. 

Lucky moment! For Dounce, the city mar- 
shal, with two deputies armed to the teeth, had 
been hovering about the door. Yount was 
“wanted” for a little indiscretion committed 
the week before in an adjoining county—shoot- 
ing a cattle drover on sight. And before 
he could fairly recover himself, the ruffian 
was heavily sat on, handcuffed, and marched 
away. 

Chip and Rob became at once the centre of 
an admiring and rather boisterous crowd. Rob 
was complimented on his pluck—Chip on his 
presence of mind. Each was invited to the bar, 
an invitation which it is hardly necessary to say 
was firmly though courteously refused. 

“But Pll tell you what we will do,” said 
Rob, good-naturedly. “Step up here, Chip.” 

Thus saying, Rob took the violin from the — 
table, where it had been left by the musician, 
and drew the bow across the strings with the 
easy touch of a skilled amateur. 

There was a sudden cessation of noisy revelry, 
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as, in unison with the vibrating chords, the two 
voices rose on the smoky atmosphere. 


The song was an old one, called “The Moon cy 
behind the Hill,” yet better adapted to such an ae 
audience than anything more modern or elabor- “ 
ate: 


Tt brought me back a mother’s love, 

Until in accents wild 

I prayed her from her home above 
To guard her lonely child. 

It brought me back across the wave 
To live in memory still ; 

It brought me back my Mary’s grave— 
The moon behind the hill.” 


A curious silence followed the rendering of 
the simple words. For even among the most 
hardened were some whose thoughts were carried 
back to an earlier and better life. 

Song after song followed and all present 
seemed to be drinking in the unaccustomed mel- 
odies with eagerness. I say all—I may except 
the solitary horseman, who had not spoken or 
moved the mustang from its tracks during the 
entire proceedings. But as Rob and Chip be- 
gan for a final song—the former’s favorite, 
“ Robin Adair ”—the mounted man bent down 
from his saddle and whispered for a moment in 
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the ear of an undersized, slouchy looking per- 
.son, who was leaning against the bar. Then, 
wheeling his pony sharply round, he rode out 
and down the wooden steps into the darkness, 
the entire procedure attracting no particular 
surprise or comment. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CAMPING IN THE WILDS 


Bowine their acknowledgments to the ap- 
plauding crowd after they had finished their 
song, Rob and Chip prepared to take their 
leave. 

“But stop,” said. Rob, suddenly; “Tl take 
the poor fellow’s violin in before we go and just 
see how he is getting along.” 

The sick man, who was lying on a shabby 
lounge, looked eagerly up as Rob entered. 

“T had hoped you would come,” he said, in a 
clear voice which had a touch of foreign accent ; 
“and had you not I would have sent for you, to 
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thank you for the music. Will you tell me your | | 


name ?” 

“ Robin—Robin Dare,” replied Rob, half 
hesitatingly. Yet it was the only name he 
knew. The sick man shook his head with a 
shadowy look of disappointment. 

“No—I have mistaken again,” he muttered, 
half to himself. ‘The touch—the voice as you 
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sing ‘Robin Adair’ remind me much of my 
master, who many years since taught me music, 
and, when I went out to teach for myself, gave 
me this violin you hold. He play and sing 
‘Robin Adair’ more than other old songs—it 
was favorite with his wife, he often tells me—” 

Here a prolonged fit of coughing interrupted 
his further speech. And before Rob could make 
any response, the sick man began again: 

“T have but a day—perhaps two—for living. 
I am glad, for I weary of all this—poverty, 
suffering, and all. I ask as a favor, will you 
keep the violin? I wish it not to go in hands 
of these about me. It is battered, but my master 
said it was an ‘Amati’ of 1709. It may remind 
you of the man you befriended. Will you accept 
it?” 

“Why,” began Rob, hardly knowing what he 
ought to do, “I—’ 

The swift opening and closing of the door in- 
terrupted his speech. Before him stood the poor 
musician’s wife, with her finger tip touching her 
thin lips: 

“Thank you for taking my poor husband’s 
part,” she said, in short, hurried accents. “One 
good turn deserves another. The man who rode 
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in on the mustang means some sort of mischief 
to you. I heard him whisper to Sam Husted, 
to follow you two young fellows and find out if 
possible when you were to leave town, and which 
way you struck for. [—” 

“Mrs. Moresco, where in thunder has you 
gone—eh ?” was shouted from without in the 
stentorian voice of Dutch Charlie. 

The woman glided to her husband’s side and 
hastily kissed his forehead. 

“T will come to you as soon as [ can, Carl,” 
she said, hurriedly, and was gone. 


Early morning in southeastern California. 
The stars are being swallowed up one by one in 
the growing brightness of coming day dawn. 

A few miles east of the southern spur of the 
Sierra Nevadas, a smoldering camp fire at the 
base of a curiously shaped sandstone butte be- 
speaks the presence of visitors in this far reach- 
ing solitude. Indeed, you may see them—three 
in number, stretched at length on a buffalo robe, 
with the soles of their feet very near the half- 
extinguished embers. Each is wrapped in a 

heavy blanket, over which a rubber poncho is 
thrown, and all are enjoying the sleep of superb 
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r health and vigor, made additionally restful by 


, , . ontes y 
_. the pure mountain air. — 


It goes without saying that the trio in ques- 
tion are the three in whose movements we are 
interested—Bunyap, Rob, and Chip. It is now 
a full week since they shook off the dust of 
Bragg City, and took up their line of march to 
the northward. 

“‘ Now then—houp la—rouse up, you sleep- 
ers |” 

The early bird of the camp was Chip, whose 

‘exuberant spirits seemed to expand with each 
_ day’s journey. Even this soon his thin cheeks 
had begun filling out, and a healthy color, 
which was gradually deepening into bronze, re- 
placed the rather sickly pallor of former days. 

By the time Bunyap and Rob had thrown 
off their blankets, Chip had replenished the fire, 
and placed a skillet of coffee thereon, after 
which he broiled some bacon, which, with hard- 
tack, composed their breakfast. 

Meanwhile, Bunyap, having shaken himself 
once or twice, picked up the field glass, and, 
ascending a little eminence close by, took a long 
and searching look round the horizon, allowing 
his gaze to linger more particularly in the 
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direction from which they had come. Then he 
rejoined Rob, who had just returned from water- 
ing the horses and burro at the stream near at 
hand. 

“JT cal’late we circumvented Brayton by 
startin’ off the very night Mis’ Moresco gave 
you the hint into Dutch Charlie’s, instid of 
waitin’ till mornin’ as we’d intended,” he said, 
returning the glass to its leather case. 

“Tf the black whiskered party was Brayton, 
and really intended following our trail in hope 
of striking the El Dorado lead himself,” was 
Rob’s half doubtful reply. For he could hardly 
conceive that such things could be, outside of 
stories of fiction. Rob had yet to learn to what 
strange extremities men will go—what crimes 
they will commit for the sake of the yellow 
dross we call gold. 

“Tf,” repeated Bunyap, half scornfully. “Td 
like to be as certin’ of findin’ the El Dorado as 
I be that it was him a-wearin’ false whiskers 
and a Mexican rig. Jack Vance wasn’t an 
actor two years or more for nothin’, an’ he can 
fix hisself up to deceive ’most anybody.” 

Rob, who had implicit faith in Bunyap’s 
shrewdness, said no more, and the morning meal 
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being discussed with excellent appetites, the 
horses were saddled up. Then, with the loaded 
burro plodding meekly along behind, the party 
started out again. 

Well, it was one of those mornings, when, to 
use a well worn phrase, “all Nature was re- 
joicing.” And if Nature couldn’t rejoice in 
such a section of country as the little party 
passed through at that particular time, why, she 
must be hard to please. For as yet they had 
not reached the region of hill-less horizons and 
barren plains. Their animals waded knee-deep 
through acres of wild petunias and verbenas, 
poppies, and portulaccas, and asters such as are 
never seen under cultivation. As Bunyap said, 
“they were ridin’ through a big garden of 
flowers sot out by the Almighty Hisself.” 

On the west rose the long undulation of the 
Sierra Nevadas, whose pine forests sloped down- 
ward from the dividing line of eternal snows 
covering the crests, which were turned to 
crimson and gold in the rays of the morning 
sun. 

As the day advanced the flower spangled 
plain gave place to a rolling surface covered 
with short, rich, buffalo grass. In the distance 
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small herds of antelope were seen. Jack rabbits 
bounded on every side, and marmots barked 
their tiny notes of defiance from their hillock 
dwellings. Occasionally the white tilt of an 
emigrant or trader’s wagon broke the monotony 
of the far reaching solitudes. 

The camp at nightfall was made close by a 
narrow creek, scantily bordered with stunted 
cottonwood and willow. 

Now, at the urgent solicitation of Bunyap, 
Rob had included in their outfit the green 
baize bag containing the instrument given 
him by the consumptive musician at Bragg 
City. 

“Tt’ll sound powerful comfortin’ alongside a 
camp-fire after a long day’s tramp,” was his 
plea, which Chip had strongly seconded. 

But the novelty of their new life thus far had 
driven the recollection of this from Rob’s mind, 
until, on the evening of which I am speaking, 
it occurred to him to see how the instrument 
had stood the journey, packed away in the big 
canvas sack with the stores. 

He found it all right, so with his Mexican 
saddle at his back and his feet to the fire, Rob 
began discoursing sweet music, to the unqual- 
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‘ified delight of Bunyap, whose watch it was 
from eight to eleven. 

As Rob paused to rest his fingers, Bunyap 
took up the violin, and examined it closely by 
the strong fire light. 

“Ever you noticed this?” he suddenly asked. 
On the under side of the neck, where it was 
joined to the body, a bit of tarnished silver 
was ‘set into the dark wood, on which was en- 


graved: 
‘Cart MoreEsco, 
from his friend and teacher 
De Lancy. 
Chicago, Ill. 
May 3, 1865.” 


The discolored silver, so near the hue of the 
dark wood itself, had escaped Rob’s notice, and 
he read the inscription with vague interest. 

“They say in Bragg City that Moresco used 
to fiddle in the orchestry of a theayter to Chi- 
cago, where his wife was play actin’,” said 
Bunyap, as Rob slowly returned the old violin 
to its case. “Then he lost his situation, and 
drifted from bad to wuss—meanin’ from Chi- 
cago to Bragg City. And now—” 

Here Bunyap paused and turned his face to- 
ward the west. A sudden succession of heavy 
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gusts of wind came down the far-away moun- 
tain slopes and across the intervening plain, 
with a singularly ominous sound. 

“TI wish now we could a kep’ on acrost the 
divide to the Bonanza ranch, instid of strikin’ it 
to-morrer as I reckon’d,” he said, “ for there’s 
somethin’ in the feel of the wind and hard glint 
of the stars that kind of hints to’ards a blizzard.” 

“ What’s a blizzard?” demanded Chip, start- 
ing from a half doze. 

“Tf we ketch one out here in the open, you 
won’t hev no occasion to ask,” was the sharp 
and significant reply. “It’s a wind storm,” he 
explained, as though in apology for his curt- 
ness, “‘ and there’s nothin’ ekals it in that line 
’ceptin’ a full grown tornado.” 

“Then I hope it won’t blizzard,” drowsily 
murmured Chip, pulling his blanket a little 
more snugly about him. And having replaced 
his violin in its case, Rob followed his friend’s 
example, and was soon fast asleep. 

When Bunyap roused him up at eleven, the 
breeze was a trifle heavier. 

“Tf it comes on to blow any ways harder,” 
said Bunyap as Rob began his rounds, “ give 
me a call, though we can’t do much more’n keep* 
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ourselves and the animals from blowin’ away— 
lucky if we do that.” 

Rob promised—secretly thinking that Bun- 
yap was unduly exercised over a prospective 
breeze. Later on he thought differently. 

His watch was nearly over, when a tremend- 
ous gust of wind came shrieking down from the 
mountain gulches with terrific force. 

Rob’s blanket, lying near the fire, was caught 
up and whirled away several rods to the open 
plain. It was a genuine “ Navajo,” and, unwil- 
ling to lose it, Rob snatched up his saddle, 
which he hastily buckled on to his pony. Then, 
pulling up the lariat pin, he mounted in hot 
haste, and galloped out on the open, where he 
had last seen the blanket in its flight. 

It lay flattened out on the grass a pistol shot 
distant. Rob was about dismounting to recover 
it when a second and still heavier blast sent it 
flying into space. Again Rob pressed his pony 
onward, but before he had gone a hundred 
yards the blizzard was upon him. 

Talk of a wind storm! Branches and twigs, 
snapped from the growth bordering the creek 
where they had camped, were driven through 
the air, which itself was full of blinding sand 
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and dust. Even grass roots were torn up by the 
force of the awful wind, which roared like ten 
thousand thunder peals. 

Rob’s sombrero took flight at the first onset, 
and he did not feel altogether sure that his hair 
might not follow. His haversack blew out 
almost straight before him, and even the blanket- 
lined poncho and small “grub bag,” tightly 
strapped at the back of his saddle, seemed try- 
ing to escape their bonds. 

As well to try to face a down rushing Alpine 
avalanche as the force of this land typhoon—if 
I may so term it. Neither was it possible to re- 
main at a standstill. The pony, usually tract- 
able and patient, felt himself urged onward by 
an irresistible power. Becoming frightened, he 
sprang forward at full gallop—possibly hoping 
to distance a gale blowing a hundred miles an 
hour at the least. 

Rob, still grasping his Winchester, but un- 
able to control his flying steed, was borne on 
through the darkness with a speed rivaling that 
of Tam o’ Shanter’s famous ride. 

Past him swept the shadowy forms of flying 
elk and deer, while huge jack rabbits skimmed 
ghost-like before the gale. 


CHAPTER XV 
A MEETING IN THE RAVINE 


Wuirtner the mad gallop might carry him, 
Rob had little conception. He only knew that 
the camp lay somewhere to the north and west, 
while his horse was bearing him in exactly the 
opposite direction. 

An alkali sink, a bog, or a gopher hole meant 
almost certain death to man or beast—perhaps 
both. On and on— 

With a terrific suddenness which nearly un- 
seated the young rider, the mustang seemed to 
gather himself for a leap into a yawning abyss 
directly ahead of him. 

One mad downward plunge, and lo! the pony, 
trembling in every limb, reached the bottom of 
a dry watercourse, the same, it occurred to Rob, 
that the party had ridden across that very 
morning. 

But here was shelter and safety, for the time 
at least. It was pitchy dark, but Rob dis- 
mounted. Seating himself on a bowlder that he 
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found by groping, he patiently waited for the 
coming day. 

Overhead the gale bellowed and roared, yet, 
as the hours wore on, it seemed to Rob that its 
force was beginning to abate visibly. And as 
the stars began fading out before a luminous 
glow in the east, the blizzard swept onward to 
fresh fields and pastures new, leaving only the 
morning breezes behind it. 

Rob rose to his feet, shook himself a little, 
scooped a spoonful or so of dust out of his eyes, 
and patted the pony, whose nose was close to his 
shoulder. 

“Courage, Pepper,” he said, cheerily, as 
though addressing a companion. “ I’ve got my 
pocket compass, and we can’t be over twenty 
miles from camp at the furthest.” 

It was unfortunate that Pepper, who was a 
very intelligent pony, should have take a nega- 
tive view of the situation. At least he said 
“neigh” with such sudden energy that the 
echoes in the river bed repeated it. And then 
followed an answering neigh that was not an 
echo. 

Before Rob could recover from his surprise, 
he heard a confused murmur of voices aroupd a 
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bend in the watercourse, followed by a rush of 
booted feet over the pebbles. And as he invol- 
untarily reached out for his rifle, which was 
resting idly against the bowlder, a hoarse and 
rather commanding voice shouted : 

“ Hi there—throw up yer han’s!” 

As the command was further emphasized by 
the muzzles of at least half a dozen Winchesters 
in the hands of as many mounted men, who 
had suddenly defiled around the bend, Rob 
obeyed. In another moment he was disarmed, 
and standing before the evident leader of the 
gang. 

But was it the man he had seen at Dutch 
Charlie’s? The horse certainly was the same— 
a dark sorrel with two white feet and docked 
mane. The rider was minus the black beard of 
a week previous, and the blonde mustache which 
had graced the lip of Professor Donner was 
wanting. But as he pushed back his sombrero 
rim, Rob recognized the steely blue eyes and 
smooth shaven face of the man designated as 
Brayton by Dare and Miggles at their meeting 
on the bluff at Plattston. 

The recognition was evidently mutual. For 
the little exclamation of surprise which escaped 
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Rob’s lips was echoed by one of possible satis- 
faction. 

“Search him!” he said in an undertone to 
a couple of those nearest him. They leaped 
to the ground and proceeded to carry out the 
order with a dexterity suggestive of long 
practice. 

Resistance against such odds was of course 
useless. And as the map, which Rob believed 
to be the principal object of the search, happened 
to be in the possession of Bunyap, he submitted 
to the operation with a tolerable grace. 

His remaining stock of money and a service- 
able silver watch were appropriated without 
ceremony. So also his rifle and handsome re- 
volver in its stamped leather holster case. But 
this seemed unsatisfactory. 

“ Pull off his boots—perhaps he’s hidden it 
there,” growled the leader, who had watched 
the entire procedure with eager glances. 

And now Rob lost sight of both patience and 
prudence. 

“You needn’t take the trouble,” he said 
coolly, “the map you’re looking for happens to 
be in safe hands some miles away from here, 
Mr. Brayton—Donner— Vance |” 
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The gentleman of many aliases and disguises 
gave vent to a smothered exclamation of rage. 
Not alone because an examination of the pris- 
oner’s boot legs seemed to verify his assertion, 
but at finding himself recognized as well. 

“You seem to be a rather sharp-witted young 
fellow, Dare,” he said without further attempt 
at concealment, “but doesn’t it occur to you 
that you know a little too much for your own 
good ?” , 

It was not the significance of the words so 
much as the look of cold, unrelenting purpose 
that made Rob wish most heartily that he had 
held his tongue. 

“Tt was all owin’ to him that Joe Black got 
shot quite accidental in dischargin’ his duty 
aboard the train a spell ago,” growled the man 
mentioned by Mrs. Moresco as Sam Husted, 
who was one of the number. 

“ An’ Jim Ferris corralled by the sheriff,” 


_, suggested a red-haired individual with a scarred 


face and a squint. 

“Tt was his havin’ Joe Black’s gun that 
was the means of poor Blacky bein’ swung 
up to the big pine outside of Bragg City,” 
said a third, scowling at Rob as though the 
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latter had been the executioner of the gentle- 
man alluded to. 

Rob stood quite aghast at such an array of 
accusations. One of the number stood guard 
over him, while the rest, gathered about their 
leader, began-an eager and acrimonious discus- 
sion. 

“There ain’t a tree of no size nearer’n the 
timber line,” Rob heard the squint-eyed outlaw 
who rejoiced in the sobriquet of “Cayuse 
Dick,” remark. 

A sudden remembrance of the lone pine and 
its ghastly burden, just outside of Bragg City, 
gave a terrible suggestiveness to the words. But 
no—it could not be possible! Even the fiendish 
natures of his captors would hesitate at such a 
cold-blooded crime. 

“Git on to yer hoss !” 

The imperative order was obeyed by Rob 
with inward misgivings. His hands were left 
‘free, but a lariat knotted securely round one 
ankle, and passed under the mustang to the 
other, effectually prevented any attempt at es- 
cape. 

Once out of the watercourse, Rob saw that 
his captors were admirably mounted, well armed, 
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and provided with a small tilted wagon drawn 
by mules and used for the transportation of 
their stores and bedding. It was an ex-— 
pedition evidently organized for a definite 
purpose. And in his own mind, Rob felt 
assured that the purpose was that of follow- 
ing the trail of his own party with a view 
of obtaining the route to the El] Dorado placer, 
either by fair means or foul—presumably the 
latter. 

From their fragmentary conversation Rob 
gathered that Bunyap’s ruse had been successful, 
and not until the previous afternoon had the 
gang stumbled upon the prospector’s trail. They 
had encamped for the night in the water bed, on 
the strength of Cayuse Dick’s assertion that he 
“smelt” a blizzard in the air. And now they 
were going—where? 

One thing was certain. The terrific wind 
must have completely obliterated the track of 
the little party which the outlaws had been fol- 
lowing, so that comparatively speaking Bunyap. 
and Chip were safe—unless indeed, alarmed at 
Rob’s protracted absence, they set out in search 
of him. 


“ How happened it you got astray from camp 
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las’ night—blowed away?’ queried the man 
who rode beside him. 

“Yes,” was the curt reply. 

“S’pose you camped som’eres along Pachy 
Creek?” suggested another, with an affected 
carelessness which by no means deceived Rob, 
who remembered that Bunyap had mentioned 
the little stream as “Apache Creek.” 

“Do you?” he responded, coolly. 

“You'll get nothing out of him by fair means 
—wait awhile, Bill,” said Brayton, turning his 
head with an unpleasant smile. “Though,” he 
went on after a moment’s reflection, “ there’s no 
water excepting Apache Creek between here 
and the Lewis divide, so they must have stopped 
there last night. How does it bear from here, 
Sam ?” 

“About nor’west,” replied the person inter- 
rogated, after consulting his memory and a 
pocket compass. 

“Well, the timber line lies beyond, any way, 
so we might as well head that way,” was Bray- 
ton’s response. He glanced as he spoke at Rob, 
who neither by word nor sign gave indication 
af having heard what was said. 

“‘T want to run across your friend Bunyap 
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for more reasons than one,” the ruffian went on, 
addressing Rob directly, “and—” 

“T don’t think it will be quite healthy for 
you, though,” interrupted Rob, coolly; “for I 
heard him say that he’d missed seas you 
twice, but didn’t mean to the third time.” 

Brayton—to give him the name by which we 
first knew him—bit his lip suddenly, and Rob 
thought that a slight pallor crossed his cheek, 
though this might have been only a fancy. 

But he made no response, and in comparative 
silence the cavalcade kept on its way. The 
plain was in places completely stripped of its 
vendure by the blizzard, while here and there 
lay the carcass of antelope or deer, literally run 
to death before its fierce breath, to become the 
prey of vulture and coyote. 

Far ahead a glimmer of blue, winding ribbon- 
like through the undulating plain, bespoke their 
approach to Apache Creek. 

As they drew nearer, Rob saw that the lay of 
the land they were approaching was nothing 
like that in the vicinity of their last night’s 
camping place. The creek itself was much 
wider, and its borders, as far as the eye could 
reach, lacked the fringe of stunted cottonwood 
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and willow which he had noticed at their 
camping place of the night before. Further- 
more, he could nowhere discern the sandstone 
butte of peculiar shape near the base of which 
Bunyap had built their camp fire. Brayton’s 
party had evidently kept too far to the west- 
ward. 

Two of the company were sent on in advance, 
one up the creek and the other down, in hopes 
of discovering some trace of those they were 
seeking. But they returned no wiser than they 
went. 

“Was it anywhere near here you camped last 
night?” sharply demanded Brayton. 

“Tf it was, do you think I’d tell you?” was 
the half contemptuous response. 

Brayton seemed to restrain his anger with 
considerable difficulty. Those who had heard 
Rob’s reply made no such effort. 

“ Put a ball through him if he won’t own up, 
Cap,” suggested one. 

“Or string him up till he’ll be glad to tell all 
he knows,” exclaimed another, while still more 
savage expedients were freely proffered from 
various sources. 

“Now, listen,” said Brayton, commanding 
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silence by an imperative gesture, and speaking 
in short\sharp sentences to his prisoner. “ It’s 
only the question of a couple of days at the 
furthest before we pick up Bunyap’s trail again. 
There’s eight of us to the old man and the boy 
that’s with him. You know what the result will 
be, for that map with Travers’s. route on it we’re 
bound to have by fair means or foul. If you’re 
a mind to join with us, we’ll let the two go their 
way. By this time you’ve studied the route so 
you must know it by heart well enough to mark 
it out on my pocket-map. Do that, and you 
shall share and share alike with the rest. If 
half Travers told before he died was true, there’s 
goid enough in the El Dorado to make every 
man of us millionaires, and then leave enough 
to pay the national debt.” 

“And suppose I refuse?’ returned Rob, 
with a coolness born of the exigency itself. 

“We'll swing you higher’n the Bragg City 
Regerlaters did poor Brocky,” was the savage 
response of the man called Sam, who had been 
listening with eager interest. 

“You wouldn’t dare do such a thing!” ex- 
claimed Rob, indignantly. 

“Wouldn’t we, though ?” grimly returned 
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Brayton. “That shows you’re not much ac- 
quainted with the customs of the country yet. 
I haven’t forgotten the little affair aboard the 
‘Empire State,’ in addition to certain other 
causes of complaint against you that you’ve heard 
already. Come, we'll give you five minutes to 
decide the matter—not a second longer!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


A TERRIBLE SITUATION 


To his dying day Rob will never forget this’ 


strange experience. Scheme after scheme flashed 
across his brain, as he sat in his saddle, with 
the rays of a noonday sun beating down on 
his uncovered head. On every side he saw 
the scowling, uncompromising faces of desperate 
men, who would not hesitate to commit the most 
dastardly crimes. How could he consent to join 
himself to a gang of outlaws? How put them 
in possession of the required route, when he 
was in honor bound to Bunyap and Chip on 
this point ? 

“Time’s up,” said Brayton, pushing Rob’s 
watch back into his own pocket. ‘“ Now then, 
what is it—yes or no?” 

“T won’t do it!” returned the boy. And 
there was a sort of dogged resolution in his tone 
and manner that was remarkably convincing. 

“The more fool you, then,” was the gruff 
reply. Plainly, heroism was thrown away on 
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the outlaws about him. Rob was assailed by 
opprobrious epithets, threatened, and sworn at, 
but all in vain. 

“Tve said I won’t, and I won’t,” was all they 
could get out of him. 

“Straight ahead to the timber line, then,” 
said Brayton, without further remark. The creek 
was reached and forded, and the horses’ heads 
turned to the westward. Five or six miles 
away a belt of green marked the beginning 
of the timber growth, which sloped gradually 
upward in successive grades till it was lost 
in the purple haze of the higher mountain 
ranges. 

Strictly speaking, it was not an agreeable 
ride, at least not to Rob, the chief actor in the 
proposed tragedy. 

Part of the time his eyes were directed toward 
the line of tall forest they were rapidly nearing. 
Then a sort of horrid fascination would draw 
them toward Cayuse Dick, who, as he rode, 
was engaged in an unpleasantly suggestive duty. 

Over the horn of his Mexican saddle hung a 
coiled lariat, sixty feet in length, of picked buck- 
skin, plaited in thirty strands—as strong as 
steel wire, yet supple and soft as silk cord. 
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One end of this, held between the outlaw’s 
fingers, was being rapidly fashioned into the 
semblance of a slip-noose. And the deftness 
with which this was done spoke of possible 
practice in the past. 

Curiously enough the stubborn side of Rob’s 
nature now came to the fore. 

“Let them do their worst—I won’t go back 
on Bunyap and Chip !”—he told himself, as the 
entire party, with the exception of himself, dis- 
mounted at a belt line as evenly defined as 
though the woodman’s axe had hewn along 
the forest border for a score of years. 

Yet this was truly “the forest primeval. % 
The solitude itself was almost awe-inspiring. 
The sound of the mountain breeze sighing 
through the lofty tree-tops, or the mournful 
ery of a distant curlew, alone broke the silence. 

“Thought better of it, eh?” remarked Bray- 
ton, as he noticed that Rob’s breath was begin- 
ning to come and go quickly, while across his 
face flitted traces of various conflicting emotions. 
- “No,” was the defiant answer, and something 
like a look of pity was visible upon the out- 
law’s usually inscrutable features. 

“You won’t get shut of hangin’ now, ef you 
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was to beg on yer knees,” brutally exclaimed 
the Cayuse, who seemed a sort of self-appointed 
executioner. “ Yer time of grace is past.” 

And as the terrible consciousness that such 
was indeed the case came home to Rob; too late 
he began to repent his own obstinacy. 

Yet not for the world would he have let this 
be seen by those about him. The only sign of 
his inward emotion was a certain unnatural 
brilliancy in his dark eyes, the changing color 
in his bronzed cheeks. 

The lariat was thrown over the limb of a 
sturdy oak, and its end made fast round the 
trunk. Rob’s mustang was led directly under 
the limb, and after the prisoner’s wrists were 
knotted behind him the noose was placed about 
his neck. Then his ankles were unloosed. 

The mounted outlaws sat around in a grim 
half circle. Cayuse Dick stood ready at the sig- 
nal to lash the mustang, whose forward spring 
would leave the victim dangling in the air. 

“We'll give you one minute to say yer 
prayers, but there’s no power that’ll help you 
now,” said the ruffian in a voice of almost fiend- 
ish exultation. 

Now, from the nature of his early surround- 
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ings, Rob’s knowledge of religious matters was 
dim. It was somewhat curious, therefore, that 
as he tried to frame some word of petition it was 
as though an audible voice said in his ear: 

“Call upon me and I will deliver thee in the 
day of thy trouble, saith the Lord.” 

Then he remembered it was a verse in the 
Psalms. Instinctively he murmured, as many 
a scoffer even has done in great extremity: 


“OQ Lord, help and save me.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A STRANGE RESCUE 


In the agony of his terrible position Rob 
closed his eyes, and the beating of his heart 
actually seemed to cease. Suddenly— | 

Three sharp cracks echoed from the under- 
brush of the forest. 

Cayuse Dick sprang into the air, and fell life- 
less on the ground. A second outlaw tumbled 
headlong from his horse. The man called Sam 
dropped his rifle, and caught up his arm, from 
which the blood was streaming. 

“A redskin ambush!” shouted Brayton, as 
a chorus of ear-splitting yells rose from the 
cover. ‘Cut the mule traces, Chris, and catch 
on to Dick’s horse—quick! Now then—eyery 
man for himself—scatter !” 

Rob’s first thought upon opening his eyes was 
that he had escaped a painful death only to meet 
one of prolonged torture at the hands of a still 
more barbarous foe. 

His mustang, at the report of the rifles, had 
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uttered a snort of fear, and began pawing the 
earth with his small hoof. This turned Rob’s 
attention to the necessity of quieting the intel- 
ligent animal. Should Pepper suddenly become 
unmanageable while Rob’s head was still in the 
noose, he would find himself in a decidedly un- 
pleasant position. 

Between Pepper and Rob existed a perfect 
understanding, and the mustang, recognizing his 
master’s voice, at once became quiet. 

Rapidly receding on the open plain were the 
flying horsemen, while the mules, released from 
the army wagon, had begun feeding on the short, 
rich grass, a little distance away. 

A rustling in the underbrush behind him 
caused Rob to turn his head, while his heart, re- 
leased from its temporary paralysis, began beat- 
ing furiously. 

But what did it all mean? No half-naked 
savages were these three who swiftly emerged 
from cover and made their way toward him. 

Two had Indian blood in their veins, undoubt- 
edly. They were stalwart, dark skinned youths, 
with more of the Mexican than the Indian type 
of features. Each wore the regulation buckskin 
hunting shirt, leggins and moccasins, and a 
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gayly decorated Mexican sombrero. Both were 
armed with Winchester rifles, which they had 
used with startling effect. 

Taking the lead, however, was the most re- 
markable looking of the three. It was a woman 
with a determined, though not uncomely face, 
burned as brown as a berry. She carried a 
Sharpe’s repeating rifle in her left hand, and at 
either side of a by no means slender waist was 
a revolver in its leather holster, suspended from 
a well-filled cartridge belt. She wore a som- 
brero caught up at one side with a bunch of 
heron plumes. A short riding habit of faded 
green blanket stuff came down a few inches 
over the tops of a pair of buckskin riding gaiters, 
which were terminated by moccasins. 

All this singular detail Rob had taken in with 
the swift, anxious glances he was casting over 
his shoulder. The woman sprang from her 
saddle, and before Rob could speak, her some- 
what masculine stride brought her to the side 
of his horse. 

She loosened the noose and slipped it over 
Rob’s head. Then, cutting his wrist lashings 
with a stout hunting knife, she motioned him to 
dismount. Rob obeyed most gladly, still star- 
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ing with open-eyed amazement at his singular 
liberator. 

The two young men, who had reached the 
spot, made no remarks whatever. Leaning on 
their rifles, they stood perfectly motionless. No 
trace of curiosity or surprise was visible in their 
dark eyes, which had glanced quickly from Rob 
himself to the distant forms of the escaping out- 
laws, then back to the mules cropping the herb- 
age, and the two lifeless bodies close at hand. 

Without paying further heed to Rob, the 
strange woman walked rapidly toward the dead 
outlaws, and peered eagerly at the two ghastly 
upturned faces. 

“ Jack Vance’s gang—just as I told you, Ste- 
fano,” she said, turning to the young man near- 
est her. 

A brief nod was the response. It was evident 
that each had more or less of the taciturnity of 
the Indian in his make up. 3 

“Sorry Vance got off—he’s a bad lot,” was: 
the strange woman’s next remark. Then to 
Rob: 

“Who are you, and what were they going to 
string you up for ?” 

Rob explained briefly as to himself. “They 
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wanted to find out something that I wouldn’t 
tell,” he said, bluntly. “It’s a secret, or I’d tell 
you more.” 

The woman nodded approvingly. “Good 
grit, my boy. Keep your own counsel. So 
you’re with Wild Bunyap on a prospect. I 
know him well. Ever hear him speak of Maria 
Roth ?” 

No, Rob could not remember that he had. 

“Well, ’m she. Mrs. Roth, if you like it 
better. John Roth was my first husband. 
Killed by Apaches in San Luis valley four 
years ago come May. ‘Then I married Don 
Hstefano Rafael, ex-Governor of the Navajo 
reservation, but kept my first name. These 
are his two boys, Stefano and Juan, by his first 
wife—prettiest Navajo girl in the tribe. They 
think considerable of their stepmother. Eh, 
boys ?” 

“Si,” was the brief response, yet accompa- 
nied by an eloquent look whose sincerity was 
unmistakable. 

The short, crisp speech, no less than the sin- 
gular voice and manner of this very original 
type of womanhood, interested Rob extremely. 
Indeed, in listening to his new acquaintance, he 
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for the moment forgot the terrible death from 
which she and her stepsons had rescued him. 

But the sight of the lariat swaying gently to 
and fro in the mountain breeze brought it vividly 
to mind. Brokenly but epeiesly he began to 
express his thanks. 

“Enough said—we understand. Now to 
business.” 

The arms and equipments of the slain out- 
laws were placed in the army wagon, where Rob 
found and at once took possession of his own, 
though his money and watch were stillin Bray- 
ton’s clutches. 

The mules were easily caught, and, the traces 
being repaired with thongs, the animals were 
again harnessed up. 

“Tf Jack Vance wants his property, let him 
come and take itif he can,” grimly remarked 
Mrs. Roth, after a little consultation had been 
held as to future movements. 

It seemed that the curiously assorted trio were 
on their way back to the reservation from the 
Mojave district, where Don Rafael and his wife 
had an interest in some mining lands. Travel 
by the Southern Pacific would have greatly 
shortened the journey, but they had preferred 
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to make it on horseback, after their usual cus« 
tom. Having camped near the edge of the 
grove for a rest, the approach and subsequent 
movements of Jack Vance’s gang had brought 
about the rescue on their own part already de- 
scribed. ; 

“Tt was the lone butte at ’Pache Creek where 
you camped, then,” said Mrs. Roth, after Rob 
had described the locality as nearly as he could. 
“ Now let me think. Bonanza ranch lays just 
across the low divide there to the north’ard.” 

“ Bunyap spoke of that; he talked as though 
he intended making a short stop there next day 
after the blizzard,” interrupted Rob. 

“Likely enough; it’s kind of a half-way 
place betwixt Bragg City and the jumping-off 
place. So when he finds you don’t come back 
to camp he’ll likely strike for the ranch and get 
up a search party. Now the boys and me, by 
going a bit out of the way, can put you on the 
track that leads over the divide to the ranch. 
There you’re pretty sure to find your friends or 
hear from ’em. What d’ye say?” 

What could Rob say, excepting to thank Mrs. 
Roth heartily? And half an hour later the 
little party was under way. 
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To Rob’s surprise he soon discovered that 
Stefano and Juan were bright, intelligent young 
fellows, speaking fairly good English and fluent 
Spanish. Still more was he surprised when he 
learned that they had attended the Carlisle 
school in Pennsylvania for nearly two years. 

“We like it much,” said Stefano, the older of 
the two, “only bime-by we grow tired of all 
time eat, sleep, read books under roof. We 
want free air, ride, fish, hunt, same’s always. 
But Don Rafael and the madre say stay little 
longer. So we stay, then come home, not go 
back any more. Do we, Juan?” 

And Juan shook his head in a very decisive 
manner. 

The two rode on ahead, after the manner of 
scouts. Rob, with Mrs. Roth, kept slower pace 
with the mule team. On the back of a rather 
spirited Indian pony, which she told Rob she 
had herself broken, Mrs. Roth appeared to 
better advantage than on foot. 

She seemed very fond of her two stepsons, | 
who, on their own part, were extremely fond of 
Mrs. Roth. 

“Tt’s the Navajo blood in ’em,” she said, in 
speaking of Stefano and his brother. “ They’re 
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about the only decent tribe in the West, unless 
it’s the Zufiis and Moquis. I hate an Apache. 
That reminds me there’s a lot made a break 
from the reservation lately. Look sharp when 
you three get to the Nevada border, else you ll 
lose your hair.” 

But as we have seen, Rob’s knowledge of 
what was going on in the world was very lim- 
ited. So he laughed lightly, and with some 
careless reply changed the conversation. In- 
deed, his heart was too full of gratitude for his 
escape from a disgraceful death, and of antici- 
pation of a meeting with his two friends, to give 
much heed to aught else just then. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ROB OVERHEARS A PLOT 


Now Rob had only once put Pepper, the 
mustang, to his highest speed. And something 
being said as to the remarkable swiftness of the 
jack rabbit, Rob started in pursuit of one that 
broke immediately in front of him. 

“ Don’t lose sight of the wagon,” called Mrs. 
Roth, as Rob started his pony in pursuit of a 
long legged jack rabbit that sprang from the 
cover of a sage bush directly in front of him. 

“All right,” was the response, and in another 
moment Pepper, at full gallop, was after the 
long eared flyer, which loped along with little 
apparent effort a few yards in advance. 

Seeing after a short time that he was not 
gaining, Rob touched Pepper’s flanks never so 
lightly with the spurs. 

The mustang responded bravely. And then 
Jack Rabbit shook off his lethargy. A trained 
greyhound can generally run bunny down after 
a long chase. An engine “running wild” on 
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the track of the Southern Pacific has been 
known to keep pace with one. But the fleetest 
horse in the West has little or no chance in a 
stern chase of the kind. 

Twenty minutes after leaving his companions, 
Rob had the satisfaction of seeing a speck of 
white against the far-away green of the plain 
before him. And then for the first time he be- 
thought himself of Mrs. Roth’s warning. 

The wagon was nowhere in sight. But this 
was not strange, considering the rolling, uneven 
nature of the plain. Rabbit and rider—so Rob 
imagined—had not deflected in the least from 
the straight course taken at the start. Should 
he ride back on his tracks, or wait for his three 
friends to come up? 

Pepper’s heaving sides suggested the latter 
course. Leaping from his saddle, Rob picketed 
the mustang with a proper length of lariat, and 
looked about him with considerable interest. 

The plain had merged into a region of upland 
slopes rising higher and higher in the distance 
to the chain of well-wooded hills sharply out- 
lined on the horizon. 

Far to the West rose the mighty peaks of the 
Sierras. Against their background of intensely 
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blue sky appeared from time to time what looked 
like cloud wreaths. These were, in fact, volumes 
of light snow blown from the mountain summit 
by the fierce winds. A poetic fancy has called 
them the “snow banners” of the Sierras. 

As Rob turned from the picturesque outlook, 
his eye was attracted by the sight of a herd of 
antelope feeding at the base of a rocky eminence 
some six hundred yards away. . 

The wind was not in his favor, and there was 
no cover between himself and the game. But 
the antelope had evidently neither scented nor 
seen him, and, crouching as low as possible, Rob 
began making a wide detour to the right. He 
hoped to get a shot from the shelter of some of 
the high rocky projections at the entrance to 
a narrow defile between the gradually rising 
hills. 

He had accomplished rather more than half 
the distance, when from the cover he was seek- 
ing came a puff of smoke, and the sharp report 
of a rifle echoed through the rocky declivities. 

Almost simultaneously an antelope from the 
feeding pack toppled over, while the remainder 
dashed away at full speed. 

“Indians,” was Rob’s very natural thought. 
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But it was no Indian hunter who, rifle in 
hand, appeared from behind the spur of the 
hillside. The man was immediately followed 
by another, at the sight of whom Rob sank 
quickly to the ground. 

For he had recognized, if not the faces, the 
fantastic costumes of two of the remaining out- 
laws, who he had hoped were far away. 

They at once hurried to the slain antelope, 
which in a twinkling was disembowled, flayed, 
and the carcass borne between them into the 
defile. A few moments later a light curl of 
smoke suggested that preparations for a meal 
were under way. 

It was of some importance to find out whether 
the remainder of the gang were encamped in the 
defile. For, in this event, Rob must ride back 
to warn Mrs. Roth and her stepsons. 

But it would be some time before the slower 
moving trio with the wagon could reach the spot 
where Rob’s mustang was grazing, and there 
they would naturally halt for a few moments till 
Rob himself should put in an appearance. 

So, taking advantage of the inequalities of 
ground, Rob stole forward as softly as possible 
to make his reconnoissance. . 
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He had nearly reached the entrance to the 
defile when approaching voices reached his ear. 
Rob dropped to the ground like a shot as Bray- 
ton himself, accompanied by an uncommonly 
tall, dark faced man, walked slowly toward him. 

“Hang it! There’s no use going further, 
Rafe,” said the former, seating himself on a 
convenient bowlder. ‘ We’re out of earshot of 
the fellows ; now what is it?” 

“First of all,” responded the man called Rafe, 
turning a forbidding looking face to his com- 
panion, “what brings you fellers so far from 
Bragg City without no wagon or provender 
mules, eh ?” 

“Tt got too hot there after we held up the 
train last time,” laughed Brayton. “The sheriff 
smelt out my disguise and got a posse after the 
lot of us, so we lit out.” 

“But where to?” persisted Rafe, who was 
evidently of a doubtful, not to say unbelieving, 
turn of mind, judging from the suspicious glance 
that he bent upon the first speaker. 

“Oh, anywhere, so we were out of rifle shot,” 
was the affectedly careless answer. “ Back here 
to the timber line,” he went on rather hastily, 
as though to prevent immediate question, “we 
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were ambushed by some reservation Apaches. 
We—we had a hard fight of it,” said Brayton, . 
eying his companion furtively. “The Cayuse 
and Bob Dutcher were rubbed out, and Sam got 
a bullet through his arm. We had to leave the 
wagon behind, but we got off by the skin of our 
teeth. Then, we ran across you in the ravine— 
that’s all.” 

“T don’t b’lieve it’s all, nor half neither, Jack 
Vance,” coolly responded the other. “How- 
ever, it’s none of my bizness what you’re after 
if you don’t choose to tell. Now listen. Do 
you wanter go snacks in a good thing?” 

“ Depends,” was the laconic response. 

“What I’m going to tell you is on the square, 
mind,” continued Rafe. And Rob, who was 
listening with breathless interest, saw the speaker 
make a peculiar sign with one huge hand, which 
was repeated by Brayton. 

“You know the Bonanza ranch just across 
the divide,” remarked Rafe, pointing to a low 
range of well-wooded hills a little to the left. 
“ You kin see the wood road from here that they 
cut through, las’ season.” 

“JT know of it,” responded Brayton. 

“Wall, it’s owned by the boss of a big cattle 
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syndicate in St. Louis. Nate Jeffreys, one of 
our fellows, hired out with him this season to 
kinder keep us posted on things. See?” 

Brayton nodded. 

“Last week the ranch folks sold a thousan’ or 
so head on the hoof to a couple of St. Joe 
drovers. They paid spot cash—somethin’ like 
fifteen thousan’ dollars, Nate thinks. The cal’- 
lation was for to bank the money to Hawley. 
And we allowed we’d kinder foller on, and 
mebbe git holt of whoever kerried it.” 

“Well ?” 

“Nate rid in las’ night to say the money’s 
still to the ranch, and the whole caboodle of 
men folks, ’ceptin’ two or three helpers, was to 
start out this mornin’ for the round-up to Beal’s 
Forks, forty odd mile east.” 

Rafe paused and eyed Brayton furtively. 

“All the easier for you to collar the boodle, 
then,” coolly responded the other. “ And now, 
what have you given the thing away to me for?” 
he sharply demanded. 

“Why, it’s just here,” said Rafe, involun- 
tarily lowering his harsh voice. ‘“ When Nate 
came to report how things was last night, Mose 
Draper, who’s soft hearted, began to kick, and 
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of course the rest follered. They allowed they 
was ready to stop any crowd that might be got 
together to carry the money to Hawley, but 
they wasn’t goin’ to burglar a buildin’ where 
there was unpertected females, and all such stuff 
as that.” 

“How tender hearted,” sneered Brayton. 
“ Well, go on.” 

“They all backed out ’ceptin’ Nate, and we’re 
on the way back to town. But meetin’ you so 
unexpected like, it come to me that mebbe you 
and your fellers would make a combine along 
of Nate and me—share and share alike. What 
d’y’e say ?” 

“Tm agreed,” was the reply, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘“‘ When?” 

“ Along to’ards mornin’. The watch, if they 
have one, is sleepiest then, and we don’t want 
any blood-lettin’ onless it’s necessary. ‘There’s 
moon enough to foller the wagon trail over the 

divide, easy, so there’s no need startin’ from 
camp ’fore midnight.” 

Further conversation followed, but Rob did 
not remain to listen. Lying flat on his stomach, 
he wormed himself noiselessly away from the 
spot, concealed by patches of greasewood and 
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the inequalities of the ground. When hidden 
from sight by the rise, he sprang to his feet and 
looked for his tethered pony. 

To his dismay, Pepper had ane to draw — 
his lariat pin, and was visible full half a mile 
in the wrong direction, kicking up his heels in 
the full enjoyment of freedom. And what was 
more annoying still, Rob’s haversack, containing 
his pocket compass and field glass, was hanging 
at the saddle-bow. 

Mounting the nearest eminence, Rob strained 
his eyes in the direction where he expected to 
see his recent companions coming up. But, 
though he looked anxiously around the horizon, 
no vestige of living thing could be seen. 

To add to his bewilderment, the sun was 
almost directly overhead, so he could not even 
guess at the points of the compass. And what 
to do, he could not for some little time decide. 

Had Mrs. Roth been in sight, he would, of 
course, have rejoined her party, and together 
they could have reached the ranch and given 
the alarm. 

But it seemed more than probable that for 
some unforeseen reason, Mrs. Roth had changed 
her route, perhaps taking a shorter cut, depend- 
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ing on Rob’s powers of discernment to come up 
with them. ‘ 
Be this as it might, the little party was no- 
where in sight, and it was all uncertainty as to 
whether he might meet it again. His duty, at 
all hazards, was to warn the occupants of the 
cattle ranch of their danger. Pepper had van- 
ished from the range of his master’s vision, and 
pursuit would be worse than useless. All that 
remained was to push forward on foot. 

Well before him in the distance a narrow 
ribbon of darker green, winding up the wooded 
height, showed the position of the wagon road 
across the divide. Once let him reach that, and 
it was tolerably plain sailing. 

He was ravenously hungry, but the only 
thing, under the circumstances, was to tighten 
his waist belt a notch or two, in Indian style. 
Then, shouldering his rifle, Rob started for- 
ward, making a wide detour to the westward of 
the defile where the outlaws were encamped. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
AT BONANZA RANCH 


THE sun was three hours high, when Rob, 
bathed in perspiration, and quite breathless 
with his upward climb, reached the crest of the 
divide. 

Tired as he was, an involuntary exclamation 
escaped his lips at the wonderful prospect out- 
stretched before him. To the west were the 
same Sierran ranges, that had been ever present 
to the sight throughout the journey. To the 
left lay a region of wild and broken country, 
alternating in hills of sandstone, dry water- 
courses, unexplored valleys, and cactus dotted 
plains. : 

Between them lay the grazing land of the 
St. Louis syndicate—a mere trifle of a few 
thousand acres dotted here and there by the 
“flocks of cattle on a thousand hills.” 

Immediately beneath was a narrow, winding, 
muddy hued river—one of the many tributaries 
of the Rio Colorado. And within a stone’s 
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throw of the cottonwood and willow bordered 
banks stood the Bonanza ranch itself, with its 
out-buildings and barbed wire inclosures, where 
half wild horses and colts were cropping the 
short, rich herbage. 

But Rob was in too much of a hurry to reach 
his destination to dwell long on the wonderful 
landscape before him. The descent was accom- 
plished in half the time it had taken to climb 
the opposite slope, and with a fast beating heart 
he walked rapidly toward the house itself. 

This was a long, one-storied wooden structure 
with a wide veranda extending the entire 
length of the front. At one end stood a detached 
structure of square sods laid grass side down, 
where the cooking was done. The out-buildings 
for horses, farming implements, and the like, 
were constructed in the same way, being prac- 
tically fire-proof—warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 

All this Rob hastily noted, as, wondering at 
the absence of any sign of life about the prem- 
ises, he approached the veranda. 

A peaceful silence seemed everywhere to 
reign. Bees hummed about the brilliant blos- 

soms of the trumpet vine, an occasional cricket 
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or cicada note sounded sharply on the still, 
drowsy air, but he heard nothing to indicate the 
presence of those who, according to the man 
Rafe, were left at the ranch. 

As Rob slowly ascended the veranda steps, he 
halted in dumb amazement not unmixed with 
embarrassment at the unexpected sight of a 
Mexican hammock slung behind the leafy 
covert, in which lay the recumbent figure of a 
slumbering or dozing female whose face was 
turned from him. 

She was dressed in some sort of cool looking 
gauzy lawn, and a neatly slippered foot hung 
over the opposite edge of the hammock. 

Rob coughed loudly and dropped the butt of 
his Winchester rather heavily to the veranda 
floor. Perhaps this was not the wisest plan in 
the world, yet it must be remembered that Rob 
was somewhat unconventional in his methods. 

The sleeper started half upright, and then, 
with a scream that sent the echoes flying, bolted 
from the hammock. Rob himself took a step: 
or two backward. For the features of the sleep- 
ing beauty, though comely, were blacker than 
the oft-quoted ace of spades. 

“ Pedro, hola you, Pedro!” shrieked the col- 
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ored lady, plunging through the wide-open door 
into a broad hallway extending through the 
structure from side to side; “call out de men 
folks wid dere guns an’ pistils quick, dar’s one 
ob dem road agints out on de piazza!” 

“Then there are men about the premises,” 
was Rob’s relieved thought. And highly amused 
at being mistaken for a road agent, he stood 
waiting for the appearance of some masculine 
to whom he could make known his business. 

Yet no one came. The colored girl seemed to 
have fled through the opposite hall door, and 
Rob imagined that he heard a half terrified gab- 
ble of voices in the semi-detached kitchen. 

He was about investigating when a clatter of 
hoofs, approaching the front of the house, 
caused him to turn suddenly in that direction. 

Rather to his surprise, a young girl, mounted 
on a spirited pony, came dashing into the open 
space before the veranda. The upper part of 
her face was concealed by the brim of a soft 
felt hat, pulled over her forehead to shield her 
eyes from the sun glare. 

A dark cloth jacket fitted her well-propor- 
tioned form to perfection. The short hunting 
skirt gave a glimpse of a very diminutive riding 
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boot in the stirrup. Across her shapely shoul- 
ders a light double gun was slung to a well- 
filled cartridge belt. And at the pommel of the 
Mexican saddle hung a goodly bunch of prairie 
grouse and curlew. 

As Rob involuntarily stepped forward, the 
young Amazon reined up her steed, and threw 
back her hat-brim with one small gauntleted 
hand. At thesight of Rob she started slightly, 
and sat perfectly still, with lips a little parted 
like a surprised child. 

But Rob himself grew first red and then pale 
to such an extent that his change of color was 
visible through the coating of tan on his good- 
looking face. 

“Miss Doris Lamonte! Then the Bonanza 
ranch belongs to Colonel Lamonte, and is the 
very one Miss Doris had so much to say 
about.” 

Such was his unuttered thought. For one 
brief moment his tongue was—so to speak— 
paralyzed by astonishment. Yet it was evident 
that as yet Miss Doris did not recognize him. 

After vainly waiting for Rob to introduce 
himself or otherwise announce his errand, Doris 
herself spoke: 
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“ Are you—did you wish to see Colonel La- 
monte, sir ?” 

“TI am more pleased to see his daughter,” 
returned Rob. Simultaneous with the words 
he smiled and sprang down the steps just in 
time to swing the astonished girl lightly to 
the ground as she was about to alight un- 
assisted. 

A little cry of mingled astonishment and 
pleasure escaped Doris as she involuntarily ex- 
tended her gloved hands. 

“T never should have known you,” she ex- 
claimed, impulsively—“ never! But how did 
you find us out? And where is your friend— 
what was his name—oh, yes, Chip? And are 
you two on your way to the mine he told father 
about ?” 

The questions followed each other in such 
quick succession that Rob had no chance to 
reply. But the second one answered the query 
which had occupied his mind nearly all the time 
while toiling up over the divide—should he get 
news of Bunyap and Chip at the Bonanza 
ranch? It was very evident that thus far 
nothing had been seen of them. 

“Tt is a long story,’ began Rob, glancing 
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involuntarily downward at his dusty apparel, 
“and if you will—” 

“Dear me, how thoughtless I am,” Doris 
interrupted, “ but I am so surprised and de- 
lighted— Louisiana—Pedro—where are you ?” 

The sound of her clear upraised voice seemed 
to penetrate to the remoter regions of the 
ranch. 

A sleepy looking Mexican boy came shuffling 
round the corner of the building. The colored 
girl Rob had surprised in the hammock appeared 
at the hall door, rolling the whites of her eyes 
in the direction of the young stranger with a 
mixture of curiosity and apprehension. 

“Take Jess round to the stable, Pedro, and 
then carry the birds into the kitchen. Louisiana, 
tell Nancy to dress and prepare a brace for 
supper. This gentleman stops with us to-night 
—get the north room ready for him.” 

Thus Doris issued her orders. And a few 
minutes later, Rob, having made himself as pre- 
sentable as possible on short. notice, joined her 
on the veranda. 

“Now, before you ask a question, Miss La- 
monte,” began Rob, as the young girl motioned 
him to a seat, “let me ask first of all, where: 
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are the ‘ men folks’ for whom your colored girl 
called so lustily when I made my sudden and 
unexpected appearance ?” 

Doris laughed gayly. 

“ You have seen them all,” she said. ‘ Louisi- 
ana, who is easily alarmed, must have tried to 
make you believe there was a small regiment 
at hand to insure her own safety. Father, Mr. 
Hethering, who is our guest, and every helper 
about the place started for the round-up at Beal’s 
Forks this morning,” she went on, “and I rode 
as far as the Black Cafion with them.” 

“When do they expect to return ?” 

“ Not before to-morrow night at the soonest,” 
replied Doris in evident surprise, not so much 
at the question as at Rob’s somewhat agitated 
manner. 

“ And they have left you comparatively alone 
with several thousand dollars in the house,” said 
Rob, rising and beginning to pace the veranda 
rather nervously. 

“ Why, how did you know that ?” cried Doris 
in open-eyed amazement. “It was because 
father thought no one except him and myself 
knew of it, that he took all the helpers,” she 
added, with a troubled look. For Doris saw at 
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once that Rob’s evident emotion had something 
to do with the money mentioned. 

“There’s no use in my beating round the 
bush,” exclaimed Rob, desperately, “and the 
truth is, Miss Doris, ’ve got some rather bad 
news for you.” 

He hastily explained that with Chip and’ 
Bunyap he had left Bragg City to look up the 
mining interests mentioned. Then, without any 
detail, Rob told of being separated from his 
companions and by the merest chance overhear- . 
ing the plot to plunder the ranch. 

Doris listened to it all in perfect silence. The 
young’ girl’s firmly compressed lips and quick- 
ened breathing were the only visible signs of 
her inward feeling. For Doris came of a race 
which in one sense hardly knew the meaning of 
fear, and would almost suffer martyrdom rather 
than show it. 

‘Now, my idea is this,” said Rob, as he fin- 
ished his narration ; “my friends are probably 
on the way here. If they can reach us by mid- 
night, we can easily hold the fort against the 
gang, particularly if Bunyap and Chip happen 
along. If not, I would have the horses saddled 
and in readiness. Then at the very last mo- 
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ment you can conceal the money on your person, 
and all of us will leave the ranch—” 

“To be plundered by a party of desperadoes ?” 
interrupted Doris. “No, I cannot think of 
such a thing. Stop,” as Rob was about to speak, 
“let me think a moment.” : 

Rob sat looking with admiring astonishment at 
the young girl, who sat knitting her smooth 
brows in evident perplexity, while her dark eyes 
were bent downward. 

Her refusal arose from no overstrained or ex- 
aggerated ideas of heroism. But the ranch was 
as dear to her as her New Orleans home. Many 
of the simpler articles of furniture that had be- 
longed to her dead mother were transported 
thither from New Orleans at great expense. 
And well Doris knew that, disappointed of their 
expected booty, the desperadoes would not only 
take off many articles of value, but probably 
destroy what they could not carry away. 

Suddenly Doris rose to her feet. 

“ Pedro,” she called, and in a moment or two 
the Mexican boy made his appearance. 

“You know where the round-up is—at Beal’s 
Forks ?” 

“Si, signora.” 
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“Listen. There is a moon. The trail is 
clear, and follows the river bank all the way. 
Chiquita will carry you to the Forks in five 
hours. ‘Take a note to my father to-night, and 
he will give you five dollars.” 

Pedro, who understood English much better 
than he spoke it, showed his white teeth in a 
radiant smile. 

“T am ready, signora,” he said; every vestige 
of sleepiness disappearing. . 

Without further words Doris hurried into an 
adjoining room. In a moment she returned with 
a scrap of folded paper, which Pedro placed 
carefully in the crown of his ragged hat. 

“Make haste,” was Doris’s. only instruction, 
and five minutes later Pedro, mounted on a 
spirited looking mare, galloped out of one of the 
fenced-in inclosures, and was speedily lost to 
sight in the fast-gathering twilight. 

“But they said it was more than forty miles 
to the place of the round-up,” exclaimed Rob, 
speaking for the first time. “ Your messenger 
cannot cover so much ground in four hours, and 
at night, too.” 

Doris smiled tranquilly. 

“There is not another such mare as Chiquita 
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in Southern California,” was her quiet response. 
“More than once Pedro has ridden her to_ 
Hawley—seventy-two miles as the crow flies— 
between sun and sun. It is now seven. By 
midnight, if nothing happens to horse or 
rider, Papa Lamonte will be warned of our 
danger.” 

“Our danger” sounded very pleasant in 
Rob’s ears. It gave him a sense of something 
like growing intimacy with the lovely girl whose 
interests had become to some extent interwoven 
with his own. 

But this he quite naturally kept to himself. 

“ Yet suppose Pedro does arrive at the round- 
up camp by midnight,” he said, “no ordinary 
horses could make similar time returning, and 
a rescuing party would not reach us till—” 

“Tt is too late,” was what he came near say- 
ing, but he changed it to—“ till morning.” 

“ We will defend the ranch till they do come,” 
returned Doris, firmly. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE DEFENSE OF THE RANCH 


Lovistana, Doris’s maid, and Carlotta, the 
stout quadroon cook, were apprised of the antici- 
pated attack, and told that Pedro was already 
on his way to bring relief. 

Louisiana promptly went into hysterics. Quite 
as promptly the cook went into the kitchen and 
started a fire under the biggest wash-boiler full 
of water. . 

“Don’t fret yer little self, Miss Doris,” she 
said, with solemn assurance; “dem robbers as 
de young gemman don’ shoot afore the Colonel 
gits here, I'll scald.” And when Louisiana had 
sufficiently composed herself, the four proceeded 
to barricade the lower half of the narrow win- 
dows with mattresses as a protection against 
possible bullets. Then a bounteous supper was 
brought in, to which Rob, at least, did ample 
justice despite his anxiety. 

Nothing more could be done but await results. 
Rob and Doris seated themselves on the veranda 
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in the pale moonlight, in such a position as to 
face the wooded slope through which the wagon- 
road across the divide had been cut by Colonel 
Lamonte’s workmen. 

It was by this road that the coming of friends 
or foes might be looked for. If Mrs. Roth and 
her boys or Bunyap and Chip made their ap- 
pearance, all would be well. With their aid, 
Rob knew that he could successfully repel twice 
the anticipated number of outlaws. 

Of this the two at first talked. Then, insensi- 
bly, Rob was led to speak more freely than he 
had ever done, even to Chip. 

And thus Doris learned the true history of 
Rob’s “ mining interests,” of which Chip had 
spoken so grandly. But her surprise at the 
revelation was as nothing compared with her 
breathless interest as her companion modestly 
narrated his experience since leaving New 
Orleans. 

“Why, it is more exciting than any story I 
ever read,” she said, more than once, to Rob’s 
secret gratification. 

And so the hours wore on. The moon 
climbed higher and higher till hillside, forest, 
and low-lying valley were flooded with radiance, 
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But though the two intently watched the even 
surface of the river bottom, which lay between 
the end of the sloping wagon-track and the 
ranch itself, there were no signs of coming 
friend or foe. 

Midnight was now past. If all had gone 
well with Pedro, it was a satisfactory thought 
that Colonel Lamonte and a small regiment of 
mounted cowboys were spurring forward by the 
river trail in the direction of the ranch. 

The clock struck the small hours with monot- 
onous regularity. The cook snored by the 
kitchen fire, Louisiana indulged in naps, broken 
by nervous starts, on a hide-bottomed lounge in 
the hall. Doris, on the veranda, had subsided 
into silence. Leaning back, with closed eyes, in 
a wicker-chair, her fine face thrown into strong 
relief by the clear moonlight, she made a very 
charming picture. 

At least so thought Rob, whose heart was 
beating rather faster than its wont, as he re- 
membered that he was the young girl’s sole pro- 
tection. 

But what if, after all, there should be some 
mistake, or the plans of Rafe and Jack Vance 
be changed? Or— 
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A slight pressure on his arm interrupted 
Rob’s meditations, and he turned quickly. 
Doris, who had softly risen from the chair, 
pointed silently toward the sloping hillside. 
The moon was just beginning to dip behind the 
bare crest of the divide. Outlined sharply 
against its whiteness was a mounted horseman, 
who, moving slowly across the broad disc, was 
succeeded by another, and another, till seven 
had thus successively come into sight. 

Rob drew a long breath, seized his rifle, which 
had been resting against the side of the house, 
and motioned Doris to enter. 

The door of thick oak plank was closed, and 
two stout bars dropped in place. Lowering one 
of the two front windows at the top, Rob took 
his position behind the mattress barricade with 
his rifie held in readiness. 

Of course it was not expected that he alone 
and unaided could hold the ranch against seven 
well armed outlaws. But by being found pre- 
pared instead of being caught napping, it was 
hoped that the outlaws might be held in check 
for a time at least, and meanwhile help might 
arrive from Colonel Lamonte and his men. 

As Rob stood at his post, he caught himself 
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more than once half wishing that Doris had a 
little of Mrs. Roth’s readiness for the fray. 
With her double gun at the other window, she 
would help to carry out the idea that the tanch 
was better prepared to resist an attack than the 
enemy had been led to believe. 

But Mrs. Roth and Doris were two very dif- 
ferent individuals, both by natural temperament 
and surroundings. Only a more dire emergency 
than anything anticipated by the young girl 
would suggest such a course of action on her 
part. 

Twenty minutes passed in silent suspense. 
Then, through the obscurity, Rob made out the 
forms of some half-dozen men stealing up from 
the wagon trail toward the house. 

ce Stop iA 

Rob hardly recognized his own voice, which, 
hoarse with repressed excitement, broke the! 
stillness of the night. | ! 

“Come a step nearer and we fire!” he again 
called, as a sudden halt showed that the outlaws 
had taken the hint. 

“It’s only one of them cattle punchers,” said 
one of the number. ‘Come on, make a rush!” 

But the sharp report of Rob’s rifle rang out 
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from one window, while to his surprise the re- 
port of another came from the window on the 
opposite side of the hall.. For Carlotta, the 
cook, waxing bold, had laid hold on a revolver 
that hung in the Colonel’s room, and, shutting 
both eyes, discharged it at random in the direc- 
tion of the voice which had last spoken. 

A smothered exclamation from some one of 
the assailants showed that one of the two bullets 
had found its billet. 

“Nate’s hit—let ’*em have it, boys!” A 
harmless fusillade from the outlaws’ weapons 
was followed by another attempt to rush for- 
ward under cover of smoke and darkness com- 
bined. Rob fired twice in quick succession, but 
without visible effect, excepting to cause a brief 
retreat. 

“Hang it, Nate, you said there wasn’t no 
guns left on the premises ’cepting an old Mexi- 
can blunderbuss,” he heard Rafe growl, “ an’ 
instid there’s some one a-pumpin’ ketridges into 
a Winchester fast’s he kin work the lever.” 

Nate’s reply was inaudible. Then Brayton’s 
voice rose clear and distinct: 

“Tf Miss Lamonte will hand over the money 
received by her father for the cattle he sold last 
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week, which we know to be in the house, I 
pledge my honor that we will make her no fur- 
ther trouble.” . 

Rob was about to reply, when Doris, pale but 
calm, sprang to his side. 

“And if I refuse?” she called, in a slightly 
tremulous voice. 

“Then,” shouted Rafe, before Brayton could 
reply, “we'll bust in the door an’ hunt fer the 
cash our own selves. Ef we don’t find it we'll 
do the nex’ best thing—burn the shanty down.” 

“We'll give you five minutes to decide in,” 
added Brayton, “so look sharp!’ 

As Doris knew, the threat was not an idle one. 
In this wild region bands of desperadoes had 
committed more atrocious deeds than this. And 
it seemed as though her courage suddenly began 
to fail. 

“ What shall we do?” she exclaimed, stand- 
ing irresolutely in the middle of the floor. And 
as she spoke, Doris drew from a pocket among 
the folds of her skirt a bulky wallet, which Rob 
knew must contain her father’s money. 

“Do?” repeated Rob, with simulated cheer- 
fulness; “why, nothing at all, except wait. It 
is growing lighter in the east, and if we can | 
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hold them in check a little longer, your father 
will certainly be here.” 

At the same time he realized the uncertainties 
of his attempted encouragement. If anything 
had happened to Pedro— 

On the other hand, the proposed compromise 
gave him a little hope. 

“They must think we are a stronger party 
than they reckoned on meeting, or they would 
not parley with us,” he said, encouragingly. 
But Rob was not up to all the wiles of Messrs. 
Rafe and Brayton. 

“T almost wish I had taken your advice,” 
again remarked Doris, drawing a little nearer 
her protector. 

Rob’s eyes were fixed on the group of ruffians 
before the house. They were dimly visible in 
the uncertain light of the coming dawn; and it 
seemed to him, though he could not be quite 
positive on the point, that the number of the 
assailants was diminished. Possibly his last two 
shots had after all been effective. 

It never occurred to Rob that the villainous 
gang might be planning a strategic attack upon 
another part of the ranch. 

“Never mind, Miss Doris,” he responded 
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cheerfully, “I think we shall save your father’s 
money and the ranch beside. If we can only 
hold them in check a little longer—” 

A shrill scream—in fact, a brace of them— 
from the rear of the building brought Rob’s 
speech to an abrupt termination. ~ 

“ Fo’ de Lawd—dem fellers is choppin’ frew 
de back shutters !”’ 

Thus exclaimed Louisiana, in high falsetto, as 
she rushed into the room, quite frantic with 
terror. 

At the back of the house the two sashless 
windows were protected by stout wooden shut- 
ters, always closed at night and fastened on the 
inside. While the beleaguered party were sup- 
posed to be considering Brayton’s proposition, 
two or three of the outlaws had stolen round to 
the rear with axes taken from one of the out- 
buildings. 

Doris was first to recover from the shock of 
the threatened danger. 

“Watch the front!” she exclaimed, every trace 
of her previous hesitation seemingly banished 
by this new emergency. 

Snatching her double gun from a pair of elk 
antlers nailed to the wall, she hurried from the 
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room, followed by the colored girl, whose voice 
was upraised in wild lamentation. 

Never had Rob dreamed of being placed in 
such a terrible emergency. From the rear came 
the sound of axes plied with fierce fury. In 
front were four desperate men rushing forward, 
and firing as they ran. 

Two reports from the back room followed 
closely upon those of his own Winchester. He 
saw one man stagger and fall back as a result of 
his own fire. 

“ Rob—this way, quick !” 

It was Doris’s voice upraised in wild en- 
treaty. 

“Stan’ out de way, young feller!” cried Car- 
lotta. And Rob, who had turned from the front 
at Doris’s appealing cry, was pushed rather 
rudely aside by the colored cook, who held a 
bucket of boiling water ready for use. 

But before it could be brought to bear upon 
the invaders the windows were smashed in and 
a mattress hurled against the colored woman, 
which spilled the hot water and threw her to the 
floor. 

Rob did not see this, however. He had rushed 
into the room at the rear, at one end of which 
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Doris was standing with a leveled gun, which 
two of the desperadoes were trying to snatch 
from her grasp. 

Rob struck furiously at the nearest with the 
heavy barrel of his Winchester. But the man 
dodged the blow, and before Rob could draw 
back the weapon for a second attempt, the butt 
of a rifle in the hands of some one behind him, 
felled him senseless at the feet of the young en 
in whose defense he was battling. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES MEET 


Ir was very early in the morning that fol- 
lowed the raid on Bonanza ranch described in 
the last. chapter. 

Not far from the foot of the slope where only 
the day before Rob Dare had lost his mus- 
tang, two friends of ours were packing a long- 
eared burro, preparatory to beginning the day’s 
journey. 

That these two were Bunyap and Chip, the 
reader will doubtless guess. After Rob’s sud- 
den disappearance on the night of the blizzard, 
Bunyap and his companion had gone back a 
long distance on their tracks in pursuit of their 
lost companion. Finding no signs of him they 
were now pressing forward to Bonanza ranch, 
where, if Rob had not arrived, the former pur- 
posed organizing a search party. 

“Do you s’pose, if Rob isn’t lost for good, he 
could find his way to the ranch ?” asked Chip, 
for at least the tenth time, as the pack saddle 
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was secured, and the two were preparing to 
mount. 

“He’s got common sense, and he’s got a com- 
pass, hasn’t he?” grumbled Bunyap, who se- 
cretly shared in the apprehensions of his young 
companion. “ More’n that, didn’t I p’int out 
the range where there’s a wagin track blazed 
straight up on one side and down tother, 
with the buildin’s all in plain. sight from the 
top of the divide? Of course he could find it ; 
Rob Dare ain’t such a tenderfoot as he looks. 
Besides—” 

“Great Scott!” excitedly interrupted Chip, 
“look there, will you? Blamed if there ain’t 
two Injuns dressed up like white folks, with a 
mule wagon and a live woman they’ve took 
prisoner !” 

With the hasty exclamation, Chip unslung 
his rifle, evidently with offensive intentions, as 
from out of the timber line came the little party 
which had caused his alarm. 

“Put up yer gun, Chip,” said Bunyap, in an 
undertone; ‘an’ don’t be always lookin’ fur In- 
juns an’ captives, an’ sech trash—them’s fren’s 
of mine.” 


And to Chip’s chagrin, Bunyap waved his 
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hand to the approaching party, who, seeing him, 
quickened their pace, and were soon shaking 
hands. 

“Kind of expected we might run across you, 
old man,” said Mrs. Roth, at the same time 
nodding in a friendly manner to abashed and 
astonished Chip. “Looking for Rob, I sup- 
| pose.” 

“T should say we was,” exclaimed Chip, ex- 
citedly, before the prospector could reply. “ But 
how did you know anything about him ?” 

“We look for him little, too,” returned Ste- 
fano. ° 

Mrs. Roth lost no time in telling Bunyap and 
his companion of Rob’s adventures since being 
blown away from camp by the blizzard, and his 
subsequent disappearance. 

“ Depend upon it, he’s struck out for the ranch 
after getting astray from us, Bunyap,” she said, 
and the prospector, after weighing the chances, 
thought the same. 

“Likely enough,” he briefly responded. 
“ What ’'m most thinkin’ of now is concernin’ 
that Os aa Brayton’s gettin’ on our track 
after all— 

“Well, he’s off your trail now,’ tcanninpied ‘ 
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Mrs. Roth, “so I wouldn’t worry. And now,” 
she went on, abruptly, “seeing we've met you 
and eased your mind about Rob, we folks will 
switch off to’ard the reserve instead of crossing 
the divide as we minded to. When you find Rob 
say good-bye for us three—he’s a smart young 
chap, and I like him. By-bye, old man—you 
too, young ’un. Start the team, boys.” 

In another moment the little cavalcade had 
eee out of sight round a hillside spur. 

“Well,” exclaimed Chip, drawing a long 


Tae Neate as the two began their ascent of the slope, 


“that beats anything I’ve seen yet. A white 
woman with two Injun sons—” 

“Stepsons, youngster.” 

“Well, stepsons, then. And she ridin’ hossback 
with a gun and revolvers slung to her like a man. 
Mebbe, though, that’s one of the customs of the 
country Rob tells of.” 

But Bunyap, who seemed greatly preoccupied, 
made no reply. All that Mrs. Roth had been 
telling him concerning Brayton was in his 
mind. 

It was possible that the loss of two of his 
gang, together with the stores which Mrs. Roth 
and her stepsons had driven off in triumph, 
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might have a disheartening effect upon the 
outlaw. 

Yet, aware of his recklessness and tenacity of 
purpose, Bunyap knew that with such an end in 
view as the El Dorado placer, Brayton would 
not be easily discouraged. And if once again 
he stumbled on the trail of the three adventurers 
it would be literally war to the knife. 

“ But let me jest look over the sights at the 
critter once more,’ muttered the prospector, 
grimly, “an’if I miss the third time, he’s wel- 
kim to my scalp if he wants it.” 

Absorbed with these and similar meditations, 
Bunyap sat mutely in his saddle, with eyes 
fixed on the rough, upslanting mountain track, 
while Chip, seeing him indisposed to talk, pre- 
served a like silence, sorely against his will. 

Suddenly the former uttered a slight excla- 
mation, and slipping from his mustang, stooped 
downward. 

“ Rob’s track—there ain’t another sech small 
ridin’ boot wore in this section of the kentry,” 
he said half aloud, as he pointed to the clear im- 
print of a boot sole in a patch of loamy soil. 

“But Rob is hossback,” responded Chip. 

“He wasn’t when he clumb the slope here no 
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longer ago than yesterday,” was Bunyap’s slow 
reply. 

“Some one else that come along later was 
hossback, though,” continued the prospector ; 
“an jedgin’ by the hoof-marks scattered along, 
there was half a dozen of ’em at the least calki- 
lation. If it is them—” 

Bunyap stopped short and compressed his thin 
lips. Then he remounted and pressed forward 
as rapidly as possible till the top of the divide 
was reached, while Chip, full of anxious fore- 
bodings, followed closely at the heels of Bun- 
yap’s mustang. | 

The landscape lay before them bathed in the 
beams of the early morning sun, which was gild- 
ing the ranch and out-buildings beneath them 
with fine effect. 

But why were there no signs of life about the 
premises? Why was no smoke curling from 
the chimney of the sod kitchen at the rear? 
Even if Colonel Lamonte was away at the 
round-up, some ranch hands would have been 
left behind. For, if nothing else, ‘there were 
“wimmin folks”—so Bunyap remembered 
vaguely to have heard—in the ranch. And one 
could never tell when a reservation raid might 
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occur, even in piping times of peace and Indian 
treaties. 

If Rob had not carried away the field-glass 
with him, Bunyap would have quickly detected 
something wrong. But at the distance all 
looked peaceful—rather too much so to Bunyap. 

But without communicating his suspicions to 
his companion, he hurried his pony down the 
steep descent as fast as possible. 

Far away along the even land of the river 
bottom in the opposite direction, some twenty 
mounted horsemen were urging as many pant- 
ing steeds to their utmost speed. 

Colonel Lamonte rode at the head on a black 
stallion, whose heaving sides were flecked with 
patches of white foam. Following him were 
cowboys and ranch hands mounted on the tough 
ranch stock, upon whose speed and powers of 
endurance the Colonel prided himself. 

“On, boys—on, and pray God we’re not too 
late !” 

The words escaped through Colonel Lamonte’s 
clinched teeth as they came in view of the 
ranch, with its air of seeming desolation. 

How bitterly he regretted his folly in having 
left his daughter and his dwelling alike unpro- 
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tected for the forty-eight hours he had expected 
to be absent! It had happened that the season 
had found them unusually short handed, and — 
Bill Davis, the Colonel’s foreman, had insisted 
upon taking every helper on the place excepting 
Pedro. 

All at once from the front door of the distant 
building a man was seen to emerge—and then 
another. A cry of agony escaped the Colonel’s 
lips. 

“ Ride, boys !—ride—” 

The yell that rose from those about him 
drowned his words. But they needed no incen- 
tive to speed. 

A rifle shot away, they saw the two who had 
appeared on the veranda evidently communi- 
cating the news of the horsemen’s approach to 
others in the building. 

Then the two ran round to the rear. The 
others must have followed through the back 
window. For three minutes later they had 
mounted, and were away like the wind. 

They were off, with the exception of one 
man. He was in the act of springing into his 
saddle, when from the base of the slope at the 
right there came a puff of smoke and the rever- 
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berating crack of a rifle. The outlaw’s hand 
relaxed its grasp on the pommel of his saddle— 
he swayed and fell forward on his face—dead ! 

All this the approaching horsemen had seen, 
yet were powerless themselves to act. Their 
jaded horses, urged to the utmost since an 
hour after midnight, began to refuse to answer 
to quirt or spur—excepting the black stallion 
and the mare Chiquita. 

With his cocked revolver held in his right 
hand, the Colonel, half mad with terrible appre- 
hensions of what had taken place inside the 
ranch, spurred forward at a speed eclipsing that 
of Sheridan on his memorable ride. 

Close behind the stallion galloped the mare 
Chiquita, who, despite having doubled the dis- 
tance covered by the rest, was fleeting along 
like a bird. 

Pedro was not in the saddle. He was mounted 
on one of the lagging horses in the rear. 
Chiquita’s rider was a broad-shouldered young 
fellow, with unmistakably English features 
burned a reddish brown. This was the Hon- 
orable Guy Hethering, whom we have seen 
before. 

“Thank God—oh, thank God !” 
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I fear so heartfelt a prayer had not been 
uttered by the Colonel since in boyhood he 
knelt by his mother’s knee. 

For as the two reined their steaming horses 
up in front of the veranda steps, Doris sprang 
from the door with a joyful cry. _ 

“Oh, papa, I knew you would come,” she 
eried, a little hysterically. And then, as the 
Colonel sprang from his saddle and clasped his 
daughter in his arms, she added, breathlessly : 

“The money is safe, papa. Ive got it here 
in my pocket; I’m safe, and we’re all safe, 
though poor Rob got knocked down with a rifle 
butt—” 

Before Doris could conclude, or the bewil- 
dered Colonel ask as to the identity of “ Rob,” 
young Hethering swung his broad-brimmed hat 
in the air. 

“Yell, you fellows,’ he shouted to the ad- 
vancing group— Miss Doris is all right !” 

And yell they did till the welkin rang, while 
Pedro, the Mexican boy, grinned ecstatically as 
he thought of the promised dollars. 

There was now no thought of pursuing the 
outlaws, even had the condition of their jaded 
steeds permitted. Miss Doris was safe—so was 
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the money and the ranch. That the two colored 
females were in like condition was apparent 
when the Colonel, with Doris clinging to his 
arm, and Hethering at his heels, entered the 
house. For the former was laughing and cry- 
ing by turns, while Carlotta was washing the 
blood from an ugly cut on the side of Rob 
Dare’s head. 

“Young man,” said the Colonel, clearing his 
throat and advancing with outstretched hand— 
“words are—er—words are— 

“Why, bless us!” excitedly interrupted Heth- 
ering, with a face suggestive of the wildest 
amazement—“ it’s young Dare, Colonel—young 
Dare, that tackled the gambling fellow aboard 
the Mississippi steamer.” 

Well, for a little time the babble of voices 
was something bewildering, until Rob had made 
such explanation as he thought advisable, and 
the notes of admiration or surprise from the 
others were exhausted. Then there was oppor- 
tunity to look about a little and see what damage 
had been done. 

Things had been turned upside down quite 
generally in the search for the missing money, 
but nothing had been wantonly destroyed. This, 
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perhaps, was due to the softening influence of a 
cask of the Colonel’s wine that had been 
broached after Rob was knocked down and se- 
cured, and a guard placed over Doris, who 
otherwise was treated with perfect respect. 

“They never dreamed that I had the money,” 
said Doris, who had quite recovered her usual 
flew of spirits; “and I think they meant to 
have been as good as their word about carrying 
me away for a ransom, only your coming pre- 
vented it.” 

Colonel Lamonte turned to Rob, whose hand 
he had nearly wrung off in the exuberance of 
his gratitude. 

“But where is the—er—bright young fellow 
who was your companion? Chip, I think, you 
called him.” 

“Chip’s right on hand,” said a familiar and 
somewhat tremulous voice in the doorway. 

Rob sprang to his feet with a delighted excla- 
mation, and in another moment the two were 
shaking hands as though they would never stop. 
After which general greeting and congratula- 
tions followed. 


CHAPTER XXII 
A VILLAIN’S TRAGIC END 


“Anp now, where is Bunyap, Chip?” was 
Rob’s first question when he could collect him- 
self for connected thought. 

“Oh, he’s outside ’tendin’ to—things,” was 
the rather vague reply. And before Rob could 
question him further Chip turned to the Colonel, 
who was regarding the youngster in consider- 
able wonder. 

For Chip had developed from the hatchet faced 
boy they had seen on board the steamer, into a 
sturdy, brown faced young fellow, who appeared 
perfectly at ease in his picturesque border attire. 

“Colonel,” said Chip, drawing a packet of 
papers from the inside of his shirt, “you re- 
member that little bizness transaction you ’n’ I 
had in New Orleans?” 

Suppressing a smile, the Colonel replied that 
he believed he did remember some little occur- 
rence of the kind. And Rob colored a little as 
he recalled the Colonel’s loan. 
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“Maybe you rec’lect I said something about 
some securities that I’d like to have let you have 
only for something happenin’ to ’em ?” 

The Colonel nodded, Hethering looked mys- 
tified, Rob embarrassed, and Doris amused. 

“Well, sir, ’ve got hold of ’em lately, kind 
of by accident, as it were,” said Chip, gravely ;_ 
“and now you just hang on to ’em as collateral 
till Rob and me gets back from the El Dorado. 
Then we'll be in a position to make everything 
Oks 

“ But—er—Chip,” responded the Colonel, 
looking furtively at Rob’s astonished face, “I 
don’t want any collateral, as you call it. You 
ought to know better than to think—” 

And then remembering that Rob might not 
wish the subject of the loan mentioned before 
Hethering, Colonel Lamonte stopped short and 
began glancing carelessly over the papers in 
question. 

Rob was about to ask a question, but Chip, 
unnoticed by the others, shook his head for him 
to be silent. 

“While the Colonel is looking over the 
papers,” said Chip gravely, “lets you an’ J, 
Rob, go out and see Bunyap. He’s somewheres* 
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out by the stables where the cattle is. You 
too, Mr. Bemeninig: Pll introduce you to our 
pardner.” 

Leaving Doris and her father together, the 
two followed Chip to the rear of the building. 

Extended on a rude hurdle used for carrying 
stacks of wheat straw to the different out-build- 
ings was a lifeless form covered with a blanket, 
about which stood a group of ranchmen lis- 
tening in respectful silence to Bunyap, who 
nodded to Rob as coolly as though they had 
only been separated an hour. 

“Glad to see you, boy,” he said, quietly. 

Rob was about to respond with considerable 
effusion when Bunyap without speaking drew 
aside a corner of the blanket. 

“Brayton!” exclaimed Rob, in_ horrified 
accents, as his eyes rested on the still, white 
face, to which death had given a sort of dig- 
nity. 

“ Brayton or Jack Vance, jest as you like,” 
said Bunyap, “but what his real name was he 
kep’ pretty well to hisself. “Member I told you 
I wouldn’t miss him the third time?” 

Rob nodded. 

“Tt was three hundred an’ seventeen yards 
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good. Chip an’ I paced it off,’ responded 
Bunyap. “But I took a rest acrost my saddle, 
so it ain’t so much to brag of, after all.” 

“Tt’s a big thing to brag of—layin’ out the 
biggest vill’in, for all he was a gentleman born, 
. that ever run unhung for nigh thirteen years,” 
remarked Bill Davis, the foreman. 

Bunyap himself was silent for a moment. 
“There’s plenty makes light of takin’ a human 
life,” he said slowly, “but I ain’t one of the 
kind. Jack Vance deserved what he got, and I 
don’t feel no ways convicted. But for all that, 
I wisht somebody else had dropped him. The 
Lord hey mercy on his sinful soul !” 

Such was the funeral oration over the outlaw, 
who, perhaps, began life, my dear reader, under 
quite as favorable auspices as yourself. Some 
time or other he took the first false step, and 
being too proud or willful to retrace it, kept 
steadily on the downward track. There is a 
moral that each may draw for himself. 

He was buried a little later under the cotton- 
woods on the banks of the river, and not till 
long afterward did Doris know of his tragical 
fate. 


When Rob had explained to Bunyap how he 
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learned of the projected attack on the ranch, the 
two reunited companions walked slowly back to 
the house, leaving the Honorable Guy Hether- 
ing with Bunyap. Hethering was greatly in- 
terested in the old prospector, of whose exploits 
he had heard from Colonel Lamonte. 

“Now what does this ‘collateral’ business 
mean, Chip?” was Rob’s first eager question. 

“Why, it’s jest here,” said Chip, gravely. 
“You know the money Colonel Lamonte lent us 
in New Orleans ?” 

“Lent you, you mean,” returned Rob, laugh- 
ing. 

“T told the Colonel,” pursued Chip, ignoring 
the interruption, “ how we had some shares of 
minin’ stock that Id like to have give him for 
security, only they was stole. See?” 

Rob saw. 

“Them papers I handed the Colonel was the 
very identical minin’ stock shares,” exclaimed 
Chip, trying vainly to repress his exultation. 
“They was in one of Brayton’s pockets along 
of your watch and some of your money.” 

The latter part of Chip’s information seemed 
to Rob of by far the most importance, for the 
loss of his watch and money had troubled him 
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not a little. As to the shares of mining stock, 
he gave them no particular thought. They 
were not his, in the first place ; in the next they 
were likely to be valueless, or nearly so. 

“T suppose there was nothing else of conse- 
quence found on Brayton,” Rob remarked, 
incidentally, as, after some further conversation 
the two slowly retraced their ae in the direc- 
tion of the ranch. 

“Eh ?” exclaimed Chip, with a rather startled 
look. 

“ Anything by which his real name or private 
history could be known, I mean?” responded 
Rob. 

Chip breathed a half sigh of relief. 

“ No—tbere was nothing I know of—about 
him,” he answered, rather hesitatingly. 

If Rob had not been so preoccupied he might 
have noticed that his companion seemed to be 
keeping something back. As it was, he asked 
no further questions. 

To Chip’s gratification, Colonel Lncebines 
informed him that with Rob’s permission he 
would hold the mining shares as collateral—to 
be redeemed whenever they saw fit—to which 
Rob gave ready assent. In his own mind he 
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felt assured that the kind-hearted Colonel was 
doing this to relieve them from any possible 
feeling of obligation resulting from the loan. 
And thus the matter was settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

Brayton’s tragic fate had virtually removed 
one natural cause of anxiety as to the future 
movements of the gold seekers. 

Without their leader and their stores, the re- 
maining outlaws would hardly dream of again 
attempting to follow the trail of the trio in the 
direction of the El Dorado. There was a pos- 
sibility of meeting some straggling band of 
reservation Utes or Apaches on one of their 
frequent forays; but this was comparatively 
remote. 

So two or three days went by, occupied in 
part in resting and partly in renewed prepara- 
tions for the remaining and more difficult jour- 
ney before them. 

Colonel Lamonte’s gratitude toward Rob 
theoretically knew no bounds. 

Yet practically it could not take such shape 
as he would have preferred, and the Colonel, 
having had a little experience of the young 
fellow’s natural feeling of independence, was 
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forced to confine himself to what he called the 
most trifling recognition of Rob’s valuable 
services. 

He forced him to accept the mare Chiquita to 
replace Pepper, the lost mustang, together with 
a complete outfit, rifle and pistols excepted. In 
vain Rob protested against what he considered 
such lavish generosity; the Colonel was deaf 
alike to entreaty and arguments. 

Moreover, Doris herself became somewhat 
imperative on the subject. And then Rob 
yielded as gracefully as possible. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THROUGH DEATH VALLEY 


CotoneL LamMonrE was one who was always 
ready both to welcome the coming and speed 
the parting guest. 

The former he had done most heartily, and 
not only that, but our friends’ brief stay at 
Bonanza ranch had been made both pleasant 
and profitable. Everything that could be done 
for their future comfort had been seen to by the 
Colonel himself, who insisted that he could never 
do enough to repay them, and particularly Rob, 
for all they had done. 

“ Remember,” he had said at parting, “ I shall 
expect you two boys to make your way directly 
to New Orleans on your return, no matter what 
fortune you may meet. My doors are always 
open to you. Indeed you will have to come— 
to redeem your ‘ ccllateral.’ ” 

So the final hand-shakes and good wishes 
were exchanged. 

Our friends started on their way with faces 
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steadfastly fixed in the direction of the Arma 
gosa range, whose peaks cut the blue of the 
northern horizon. So clear and rarified was 
the atmosphere that they seemed not over 
twenty-five miles distant, when, in fact, the 
twin peaks of Armagosa and Don Prato, which 
are the gate-posts at the entrance to the 
dreaded Death Valley, were nearer a hundred 
miles off. 

But as yet the way led through fertile valleys 
and plains lying between and among the lesser 
hills. Sage hens scuttled through the under- 
growth, curlews uttered their querulous cries on 
the uplands, and the chatter of the piebald mag- 
pie was heard on every hand. 

The dense green of buffalo grass alternated 
with patches of red sandstone, or spots barren 
of verdure marking the “alkali sink,” more to 
be dreaded than the treacherous quicksand of 
the shore. 

Now and then evidences of a past civiliza- 
tion were seen. For, scattered along the trail, 
were—not the ruins of Indian or Aztec temples 
and dwellings, but empty provision tins, soleless 
brogans, broken bottles, and the like. Here 
and there lay a bleaching skull of the almost 
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extinct buffalo, or of antelope, or pronghorn 
slain by some passing hunter. 

Such, with occasional variations, was the 
scenery and surroundings through which they 
passed day by day for almost a week. And 
then, on a cloudless morning in midsummer, 
they began their journey through Death Valley. 

Death Valley! The very name is suggestive. 

Imagine, if you can, a weary waste of far 
reaching, ashy hued desert, bounded on either 
hand by ranges of impassable mountains whose 
sides are almost barren of vegetation. 

More than two hundred feet below the sea 
level extends this arid expanse, which is believed 
with good reason to be the bed of a vast inland 
sea that, ages ago, mingled its waters with those 
of the great Pacific. 

The thorny cactus is the only growth from the 
salty alkali plains. No water is found at any 
depth, no mountain streams find their way 
through channels in the parched sand. 

The sun beats down with the terrible intensity 
of the tropics upon those who venture into its 
seldom trodden recesses. And from season to 
season no breath of wind cools the burning fur- 
nace heat of this shut-in desert of the West. 
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Occasionally one sees the bones of oxen, with 
rusty wheel tires and the iron-work of emigrant 
wagons, whose wood has become tinder and dry 
rot. More terribly significant is the sight of a 
bleaching skull half hidden in the ashy soil. 

Four days of never to be forgotten suffering 
from heat, from thirst, from stifling dust which 
fills nostrils, eyes, and lungs, till breathing is 
torture, from weakness induced by excessive 
perspiration, and blinding headaches brought 
on by the scorching sun rays. 

And then as the morning of the fifth day 
dawned, their aching eyes were gladdened by 
the far-away sight of a break in the desert waste, 
which began narrowing between distant ranges 
of undulating hills. 

And it was full time. The water keg only 
contained a few sups of warm, brackish fluid. 
The animals were half starved and parched with 
thirst. Their chief sustenance during the four 
days’ journey had been from occasional patches 
of wiry, salt-incrusted grass surrounding the 
alkali sinks that were encountered from time to 
time. Water had been doled out in scanty 
allowance to man and beast alike. 

“Td like some of the fellers at home that 
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think going in search of a gold placer is all 
funny bizness, to jest try one day of this sort of 


thing !” gasped Chip, wiping the accumulated * 


perspiration and dust from his face for the tenth 
time that morning. 

“Well, the wust of it’s over,” responded Bun- 
yap, cheerfully ; “and if the animals hold out 
till night, we’ll camp alongside runnin’ water, 
or I lose my guess.” 

“Water,” repeated Rob, as the miasmatic 
vapors began dissolving in the rays of the rising 
sun; “ water, why—” 

But without completing the sentence he 
rubbed his eyes and stared fixedly at a strange 
object seemingly not a pistol-shot ahead. 

“Great Scott!’ exclaimed Chip. “Why, 
there’s a—a—vessel afloat in some sort of a big 
Jake! Water! I should say so!” 

Bunyap himself seemed startled out of his 
usual equanimity. 

“T ain’t so sure of the water,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly, “ but the vessel’s thar sure enough, and 
Jake Patch wasn’t lyin’, after all.” 

Neither Rob nor Chip waited for his conclud- 
ing speech, whatever it might signify. At the 
alluring sight they dashed ahead as fast as their 
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horses would carry them. Even the patient 
burro, which was trained to follow like a dog, 
pricked up its long ears and started on after 
them at a rapid trot. And Bunyap himself, 
whose eyes were fixed steadfastly on the almost 
incredible appearance of a dismasted vessel in 
the midst of an arid plain, urged his own jaded 
pony in the same direction. 

But strangely enough, vessel and lake alike 
gradually receded in the distance as they pressed 
onward. Then the lake seemed to blend with 
the vapory horizon line. And gradually the 
vessel itself faded into a dim outline and dis- 
appeared entirely, like the baseless fabric of a 
vision ! 

Disappointment was swallowed up in amaze- 
ment, which, in the case of Chip, was not un- 
mixed with a shadowy fear. 

Rob, who had heard often of the optical illu- 
sion known as the mirage, so common on the 
plains, could account for all but the appearance 
of the vessel hundreds of miles from the sea- 
board. As nearly as he could trace its outlines, 
he was insensibly reminded of a picture he had 
somewhere seen representing a Spanish galleon 
of at least three centuries ago. 
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“What does it mean, Bunyap ?” 

“Tt means what book-learned folks call ‘ mi- 
rage’ for one thing,” was the reply. And then 
in his own rude way Bunyap went on to explain 
to bewildered Chip that such appearances were 
due to certain atmospheric conditions. Distant 
objects that were really miles below the horizon 
line were projected above it, and seemingly 
within easy distance. 

“ But the ship is what bothers me most,” said 
Rob. . 
“P’raps it’s kind of a shore Flyin’ Dutch- 
man,” suggested Chip, who had read the well- 
known story of Captain Vanderdecken. 

“Two year or more after Travers got into 
camp, and his big find was knowed about,” 
responded Bunyap, “Jake Patch with three 
others, started in for a prospec’ in the same 
direction. Jake an’ an Irish chap was the only 
ones ever came back, nigh dead at that. But 
Jake told me after he got well an’ strong, that 
some’res to the west of where we be, nigh as I 
can locate, they see a curi’s lookin’ wrack—not 
in any mirage bizness, but layin out on the 
alkali, so they saw it all plain. Larry swore it 
were Noah’s ark. Jake he didn’t know what 
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to make of it. But bein’ a man who'd read con- 
sider’ble, he see by the build that it were sech a 
craft as sailed the seas two or three hundred 
years ago. Howsoever, when the pair of ’em 
tried to git alongside, it was no use. For fifteen 
or twenty rod on every side there was Jest a 
salty crust coverin’ a reg’lar paste of alkali 
that would swaller up a wagon train an’ never 
leave no sign. So they had to give it up. 
An’ I cal’late we’ve seen the reflection of 
that identical vessel our own selves this very 
mornin’.” 

“Yes, but how came it here?” demanded 
Chip. 

‘They say that hundreds of years ago it were 
all an inland sea from the Californy Gulf clean 
up through the Armagosa to nigh the Nevady 
line,” returned Bunyap. “ An’ some thinks the 
Spaniards sent their ships over for the gold that 
they plundered away from the natives all up 
through New Mexico and Arizony. And if 
that’s the fac’, which ain’t unreasonable, why 
like enough that ol’ ship may have a cargo 
aboard that’s wuth all the gold we’ll bring from 
the El Dorado—ef we find it.” : 

On toiled the little party through the blind- 
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ing dust and nearly intolerable heat toward the 
desired haven. 

The glare of the sun rays on the grayish 
white of the plain was almost blinding. The 
air itself seemed to quiver and dance, so that 
even the distant hillsides appeared to tremble 
before their aching vision, bringing on a feeling 
not unlike seasickness. 

But every mile brought them nearer the dis- 
tant dark green slopes which rose on either side 
of Miner’s Pass—the northern exit and entrance 
to the Armagosa Valley. And before nightfall 
the exhausted trio reached the belt line of verd- 
ure dividing the desert from the fertile uplands 
of the southern spur of McLary’s Range. 

The camp was made by a brawling stream 
that owed its icy coolness to the snows of the 
mighty peaks that towered in the distant west. 
Its waters swarmed with mountain trout, which 
bit at salt pork or smoked bacon side with per- 
fect impartiality. A young mountain sheep 
that looked curiously down on the newcomers 
from a crag far above, fell before Bunyap’s un- 
erring aim. 

I should hardly dare tell how many trout 
and how much broiled mutton was washed down 
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with tins of strong black coffee that evening by 
the blazing camp fire. And the animals who 
had drunk from the stream till it seemed as 
though they would burst, did equal justice to 
the short, rich grass that grew in lush profusion 
on every side. 

The solemn night stillness was pee broken 
by the dismal cry of coyotes or the occasional 
howl! of a mountain wolf, attracted by the smell 
of the cooking mutton. 

For some reason Bunyap seemed to be on 
iarly uneasy on this particular evening. Two 
or three times he caught up his rifle and stole 
outside the circle of light thrown by the blaze, 
giving no explanation on his return further 
than that he was getting “ narvous ” in his old 
age. 

“T almost wisht I'd built a ‘masked’ fire in- 
stead of a blaze that can be seen nigh a mile,” 
he said abruptly, on his return from one of 
these spasmodic trips. 

“Why, I thought you said there wasn’t any- 
thing more to be feared from the outlaws,” re- 
turned Rob drowsily, as he lay wrapped in his 
blanket by the fire. 

“T did say so, an’ no more there ain’t,” was 
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the unsatisfactory and ungrammatical response. 
But whatever it was that caused his uneasiness, 
Bunyap kept it steadfastly to himself. 

It was Chip’s first watch, and after Bunyap 
had snuggled himself down very near Rob, the 
young fellow began his round, making the circle 
of the firelight his limit. 

“Old Bunyap smells somethin’ in the wind,” 
muttered Chip. “I wonder if it’s Injuns.” 
And. now that there was a possibility of encoun- 
tering the red man in his native wilds, the pros- 
pect did not appear nearly as enticing as it had 
in reading about such things. In fact, Chip 
began to realize that it was one thing to picture 
himself aiming a loaded weapon at a human 
being, yet quite another to do it, excepting in the 
purest self-defense. Then he began to wonder 
about the gray wolves that he occasionally heard 
snarling in the darkness. What if one of them 
ventured within range—ought he to shoot. 

Thus far Chip’s shooting had been confined 
to smaller game—jack rabbits, sage hens, and 
the like. In fact, with the exception of two or 
three antelope and the mountain goat, game had 
been very scarce in the sections through which 
they had passed. 
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“T’d like to have a wolfskin to take back with 
me just to show the fellers in New York that I 
could shoot,” was Chip’s thought. 

Filled with these and similar reflections, he 
paced to the opposite side of the fire, upon 
which he had tossed some of the wood collected 
to replenish the blaze during the night. 

A shaft of light shot far out into the dark- 
ness, at the further extremity of which Chip 
saw his chance. Or rather he saw an indistinct 
form close to the ground, which, however, 
seemed to be receding from rather than coming 
within the radius of the cheerful glow. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Chip threw his 
_ double gun to his shoulder, and, aiming hastily 
at the moving object, let drive with the right- 
hand barrel, which was loaded with heavy BB 
shot. 

A yell that almost drowned the reverberating 
report awoke the echoes. Simultaneously the 
dark object resolved itself into a human form, 
which, springing about two feet in the air, 
clapped his hands behind him with even a 
louder repetition of the yell than at first! 

Bunyap and Rob were on their feet in an in- 
stant. The prospector pitched forward his 
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rifle, but the form had disappeared in the 
darkness. Chip’s bewilderment and dismay 
can hardly be depicted in words. 

“Tm glad I didn’t kill him,” he said, with 
a sigh of relief, which sentiment Bunyap, more 
awake to the possible danger, did not echo. 

“Some Injun won’t set down with no great 
comfort fer quite a spell,” was the prospector’s 
dry remark, after the fire had been extinguished 
and the little party silently changed the posi- 
tion of their camp. 

That the prowler was one of the more or less 
thieving Utes, or possibly renegade Navajos, 
whose only object was plunder, seemed. highly 
probable. Had the would-be assailants been 
Apaches, the party would have been picked off 
as they sat round the fire, or surprised and slain 
in a sudden onrush. 

At least, so Bunyap felt confident, which, of 
course, gave confidence to the others. But for 
the rest of the night only “cat naps” were 
indulged in at intervals by Rob and Chip, 
while Bunyap himself stood guard over the 
animals lest an attempt be made to stampede 
them. 

Nothing of the kind occurred, however, and 
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on the following morning our three friends took 
up their line of march through Miner’s Pass 
into the heart of a wild but fertile country. 

The scenery itself was of strange grandeur. 
For here in past ages volcanic upheavals had 
rent the earth’s crust. Among grotesque forms 
in basaltic peaks and sandstone pillars, were 
overlapping beds of lava, that, cooling rapidly 
in successive layers, had formed giant flights of 
stepping-stones leading upward to rugged 
heights on the right and left. 

But awe-inspiring and wonderful as were 
their surroundings, both Rob and Chip were far 
more engrossed with the prospect of soon reach- 
ing the goal so long in view. 

For beyond them, not more than two days’ 
journey distant, rising above an irregularity of 
purple hills, which we of the East would desig- 
nate as mountains, Bunyap pointed out, not 
without a very evident satisfaction, two isolated 
peaks with curiously rounded tops. 

“Them’s the Bald Knobs of McLary’s range, 
and nigh the foot of ’em is the fork of the two 
streams that rises somewheres in the mountains. 
That, accordin’ to my figurin’, is the place 
that’s marked on the map with a red cross.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE MAKING OF A PLACER 


Do you know what the Chinook wind of the 
great Northwest is? It is the warm breath of 
approaching summer, coming—+so scientists tell 
us—from currents of air set in motion in the 
far Japanese seas. 

It sweeps gently across the North Pacific into 
the mountain regions of the Northwest; and 
lo, a transformation scene. The icy bands are 
loosed from the mountain streams and torrents. 
The everlasting snows themselves feel the resist- 
less power of the Chinook. Here and there the 
dark rocks are laid bare in great patches. And 
the streams, swollen into sige go tearing down 
through the cafions and ravines to carry the 
glad news that summer is at hand to the valleys 
beneath. 

If the Chinook is a trifle poetical in theory, 
in fact it is immensely practical. It ought to be 
practical, if age brings experience in this direc- 
tion. For the Chinook has been blowing ever: 
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since the hills and valleys of the continent be- 
gan to bud and blossom as the rose. 

The volcanic rocks forming the peaks of 
McLary’s Range contained gold-bearing quartz 
in abundance. During a period of unknown 
length, the rock, yielding to the pressure of 
time and the action of the elements, became 
disintegrated. By a process too long for expla- 
nation here, known as denudation, the gold was 
eliminated from the quartz itself. In fine sand, 
in pinhead particles, spiracles, flakes, threads— 
nuggets of varied shapes and sizes, it lay un- 
cared for, untouched, a mass of dull, glittering 
wealth—for the foot of man had not then 
trodden these solitary regions. 

Year after year the Chinook got in its regular 
work. ‘The snow floods swept the shining metal 
down the slope into a rapid stream, whose head 
was far up in the hills. With it went the dis-. 
integrated rock, pebbles, and small bowlders. 
The heavier gold was gradually deposited along 
the stream-bed as the years went on, while the 
rock worked farther and farther down the cur- 
rent, which had grown to a river toward the 
mountain base. In countless decades this river 
had worn a channel through the solid ledge, 
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whose frowning sides looked gloomily down on 
the noisy onflow of the waters. 

Then came a winter when the snows lay 
deeper than the minds of present-day dwellers 
can conceive, over the mountain tops. But the 
Chinook came in its season. 

The melted snow masses swelled the stream 
to a river—the river to a flood. And its force 
was that of a young Niagara. From its head- 
waters among the hills the heavy gold deposits 
were swept downward with continual accumula- 
tions as the tremendous current dashed on and 
on. And so till wealth impossible even to 
guess at had been washed down through the 
cafion and into the wider waters of the valley 
beneath. 

But here the weiehity bits of metal began 
finding their level, so to speak; notably under 
those places where back currents, swirls, and 
eddies were formed. 

Then, some sudden convulsion of nature sent 
thousands upon thousands of tons of rock crash- 
ing into the river’s bed. The channel being 
completely choked, the water diverged on either 
hand, cutting out new channels for its flow, and 
thus forming the “ forks.” 
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The original river-bed, beginning in the cafion 
at the “forks,” or divergence of the main 
stream, was, of course, left dry. So, too, the fol- 
lowing channel, which widened as it reached the 
valley and wound itself away in the distance. 
Soil and soil accretions gradually gathered 
above the silt and blue clay of the bed of the 
dead river. Vegetation sprang up below the 
cafion, and in the fullness of time the wide 
channel became a grassy ravine, above which 
the larger bowlders showed their heads. 

The cinnamon and occasionally a wandering 
grizzly bear had caves among the rocky fast- 
nesses at the head of the dry cafion. And so 
time went on, till Travers discovered the hiding 
place of the treasure beneath the soil. Then, 
after many adventures and many days, Bunyap, 
with Rob and Chip, reached the El Dorado of 
their hopes. 

First came a Sunday of rest. Then work began 
in earnest—not in the prospecting line, but, to 
erect a permanent shelter while the prospecting 
was going on. Sleeping on the ground under 
the stars while journeying was a necessity. Now 
their destination was reached the little party 
wanted a roof of some sort over their heads, 
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A site was chosen on a gentle slope overlook- 
ing the valley bed at the edge of a woodland 
belt. Two axes skillfully handled gave logs 
enough for the ends and sides of a twelve by 
fourteen cabin. These were notched at either 
end, and keyed together by the notches till a 
height of eight feet was attained. A door and 
window were cut, and a roof of rough slabs laid 
in a slanting position, which in turn was covered 
with bark held in place by poles and twisted 
withes. é 

A rude stone fireplace and chimney was 
hastily constructed, clay being used as mortar. 
Fir tips were gathered, and on these, at one end 
of the rude inclosure, the blankets were laid. 
There was no table, there were no seats, except- 
ing on the edge of the fir tip “ mattresses,” as 
Chip designated their improvised beds. 

Yet it was a shelter, and fulfilled all their re- 
quirements for the time being. This having 
been provided, the trio were ready to search for 
the gold they so confidently expected to discover. 


CHAPTER XXV 


A FRUITLESS SEARCH 


Taxrne their picks and other tools, Rob and 
Chip followed the old prospector in silence. 
There is something fascinating in the very idea 
of digging for gold, despite the chances that are 
against the seekers. 

In fancy, Rob and Chip saw handfuls of glit- 
tering sand laid bare and pockets of nuggets ex- 
posed. I do not think it would have surprised 
either of them so very much if they had un- 
earthed a monster nugget—say like the one 
found in 1867 in Sierra County, California, 
weighing nearly five thousand ounces, which, 
at $18 per ounce, netted the fortunate finder 
$90,000. 

The place selected by Bunyap as the base of 
his operations deserves a brief description. It 
was where the dry water-course, in its winding 
way through the valley, suddenly widened into 
a sort of basin, and then as suddenly contracted. 


“A good many thousan’ years ago there was 
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a waterfall over the ledges yander,” explained 
Bunyap, “an’ this here was the pool below it 
full of eddies an’ sich, where the gold was most 
_ likely to lodge.” 

Watched with breathless interest by his inex- 
perienced companions, Bunyap began loosening 
and shoveling out the soil which had accumu- 
lated over the original river bottom. 

Bunyap had evidently struck a shallow. For 
at three feet he came upon “ wash gravel ”—so 
called from having its sharp edges worn off by 
friction. This itself was mixed with particles 
of black sand. 

Bunyap explained that in ordinary prospect- 
ing it was customary to wash or “pan” gravel 
of this sort, a successful day’s work sometimes 
resulting in from half to an ounce of fine gold 
dust. 

“Though in old Californy days,” he added, 
with a retrospective sigh, “I knowed two chaps 
up in Sutter County that took seventeen thousan’ 
dollars’ worth of dust out of a trench a couple 
of hundred feet long by as many wide, an’ 
eighteen inches deep, inside of three weeks. 
That was somethin’ like gold huntin’.” 

“ But if you ain’t goin’ to pan out any of this, 
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what do you keep on diggin’ in that one place 
for ?” inquired Chip. 

“Want to see what bed-rock looks like, how 
far down ’tis, and all that,” was the reply. 

Then, in the intervals of his work, Bunyap 
went on to explain that bed-rock was the hard 
clay or ledgy surface of the original river-bed. 
In more extensive mining operations, where 
hydraulic water force is employed, the bed-rock 
is laid bare in great trenches to find “ pay- 
gravel.” 

This is a stretch or belt of gravel varying 
from a couple of feet to several yards in extent, 
but twisting and zigzagging in the most eccen- 
tric manner. Containing as it does a phenome- 
nal amount of the golden grains, the greatest 
labor is employed to find the pay streak in the 
first instance, and follow its sinuosities, which 
not infrequently break off without the slightest 
show of reason. 

“But we ain’t lookin’ for dust nor pay 
streaks, we ain’t,’ said Bunyap. “Thar’s a 
dead surer thing than that some’res hereabouts, 
if half what Travers told was true, and we’ve 
come to find out whether ’tis or not.” 

“But I should think we’d see some indica- 
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tions to show where Travers and those with him 
worked,” remarked Rob; “sluiceways and— 
and flumes, and that sort of thing.” 

_ Bunyap smiled pityingly. 

“D’ye think, my lad, that Bill Travers and 
them three with him brought tools an’ sich for 
flume buildin’? Not much they didn’t. What 
Bill brung back was coarse nugget gold that 
somewheres hereabouts they picked off’n bed- 
rock by hand. Travers told Jim Dare so his 
own self, and Miggles let it out accidental one 
day.” 

To discover, if they could, the exact spot 
where such wonderful results had been accom- 
plished, was, of course, Bunyap’s intention. 
Yet his practiced eye had seen from the first 
that the indications for a “find” were of the 
most favorable order, to say nothing of the 
many advantages of location. 

The streams swarmed with mountain trout. 
Deer and antelope had been seen in the distance 
every day since the party had arrived in the 
valley. The animals luxuriated in herbage 
almost as nutritious as alfalfa itself. That the 
valley was occasionally visited by roving bands 
of Indians there was no reason of doubt, but as 
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yet there had been no signs to indicate the 
presence of hostiles. 

Now, at last, the gold seekers had reached the 
spot where they had good reason to believe that 
inexhaustible wealth had been stored in the 
earth. They had passed through many dangers 
and difficulties on their way to the El Dorado, 
and felt that they had deserved success, even 
if they could not command it. And every 
morning they rose with the hope that the great 
find would be made before evening. 

Yet day after day passed without any remark- 
able discovery. Rob and Chip delved and dug 
with pick and spade from early dawn till night- 
fall in such spots as Bunyap suggested, but their 
utmost efforts only resulted in the discovery of 
a few tiny shining grains washed out at the 
stream by Bunyap. 

The old prospector himself, accustomed to 
disappointment, toiled on, changing from spot 
to spot with a patience born of many similar 
experiences. Yet secretly he felt rather uneasy. 
For they had beaten up the river-bed, making 
thorough search, nearly as far as the mouth 
of the cafion, not only without appreciable 
results from their own toil, but, what was far 
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more alarming, without having found the 
slightest trace that any one had ever been there 
before them. 3 

Rob brought what philosophy he could to 
bear upon the matter. He had held strong 
hopes that the difficult journey would have 
resulted to their pecuniary advantage. But he 
had never allowed himself to be carried entirely 
away by the dazzling prospect. 

“'There’s only one sure way of getting what 
you want in this world—that is, not to want 
what you can’t get,” he said, laughing, as, at the 
end of a week, Chip’s usually cheery face grew 
longer, and his voice took on quite a despondent 

tone while commenting on their ill success. 
But the proposition didn’t strike Chip favor- 
ably at all. He wanted the fortune that he had 
felt sure was in store for them. He wanted to 
meet with some real adventures, beside; such 
as he had read awaited every youth who goes 
West to explore and grow up with the country. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
IN THE CANON 


“T’m going to let you two fellows keep on 
grubbing to-day, while I see if I can’t find a 
deer—our fresh meat is nearly gone.” 

Such was Rob’s remark as he shouldered his 
rifle one morning, and started away from the 
hut before Bunyap and Chip had finished eating. 

Nor did he wait when Chip, with his mouth 
full, called through the open door for Rob not 
to be in a rush—perhaps he—Chip—would 
decide to go, too. 

The fact was, it happened to be one of those 
mornings when Rob felt like being by himself. 
Even his friend’s lively talk would have 
annoyed him. He wanted to think. 

And this was the cause. The evening before 
Rob had got out his violin, and, sitting on the 
rude bench by the door, had played some of his 
favorite pieces. As a wind-up he chose “ Robin 
Adair,” the words of which he sang with a 
great deal of feeling. 
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Then the three had retired to their several 
bunks. Somewhere about midnight Rob woke 
up, as he believed, but it is possible that he only 
dreamed that he woke up. 

Rob asserts that he heard his own violin 
being played by a master hand. The tune was 
“ Robin Adair,” but he had never played it like 
that. And accompanying the sweet chords was 
a clear, powerful voice. 

But these were not the familiar words he had 
so often sung. Listen! 

What’s the wealth of worlds to me? 
Robin’s not here. 

Only dreaming can I see 
Baby face so dear. 

All early hope and joy 

Vanished with the baby boy. 


Shall I never know thy fate, 
Robin Adair? 


That was all. Music and song had died away 
into silence, and from the fact that Rob made 
no effort to wake Bunyap or Chip, or even 
grope at the head of the berth for his violin- 
case, it is pretty obvious that the whole thing 
was a dream. 

In any case, Rob wanted to think alone by 
himself. Not from the slightest superstitious 
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feeling in the matter, but because it had 
roused a train of thought that had long been 
dormant. 

Until his discovery of the true characters of 
Dare and Miggles, Rob had taken all their 
‘ stories about himself for plain, unvarnished fact. 
When his eyes were opened, he had begun te 
think if they could so successfully deceive him 
on one point they would as readily do so 
regarding the story of his parentage. Then had 
begun the strange succession of events, which, 
following in such rapid order, had hardly given 
him time for connected thought on any subject. 

Without being in the slightest degree super- 
stitious, the “ dream song,” if I may term it so, 
had made a strong and sudden impression on 
Rob’s mind. 

Call it folly, fancy, or presentiment, he felt 
firmly convinced that somewhere in the world 
he had a father living, who knew not whether 
the son for whom he mourned was alive or 
dead. And that son was himself, Robin A. 
Dare—Robin Adair—or what was his real 
name ? . 

Only two persons could answer the question 
—dJim Dare and Miggles. And the chances of 
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ever meeting these erratic individuals seemed 
far more than uncertain. 

It was strange that among the latter’s posses- 
sions no clue had been found as to Rob’s 
identity. There was the tiny birth-mark on 
his arm, to be sure, but nothing more. So at 
least he thought. 

And so, while making his way up the valley, 
Rob communed with his own thoughts, growing 
more and more perplexed and bewildered by the 
difficulty of the problem so strangely suggested. 

“Well, I might as well give it up for the 
present,” he said, with a sigh. “But if I ever 
meet Jim Dare again—” 

Rob did not say in words what would happen. 
But his firmly compressed lips and steady eye 
suggested that it might go hard with the man 
if he did not yield up his cruel secret. For 
that Dare and Miggles had stolen him when a 
child—probably with the hope of a ransom— 
seemed to Rob the most reasonable way to 
account for his early associations. 

It was a wonderfully awe-inspiring sight 
which greeted Rob’s eyes, as with an effort he 
dismissed the bewildering topic and looked 
about him. 
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. Long, gently sloping hills rose on either side 
of the broad valley, changing from green to the 
gray of their craggy and arid summits. Beyond 
him lay the mouth of the rocky cafion, as yet 
unexplored, and now that he was within easy 
distance Rob decided to penetrate it at least a 
short way. It was not unlikely that he might’ 
find mountain sheep among the steep declivities 
on either side, if no other game. 

But if he had passed through the valley of 
silence, what was this that Rob had entered 
upon? For, as a little later he penetrated the 
deep channel worn through the rock by count- 
less ages of rushing water, the stillness became 
something almost overpowering. 

Almost a hundred feet on either side rose 
perpendicular walls of stone, upon whose top a 
strip of blue sky seemed to rest like a covering. 

But not a sign of life was visible. Not even 
a bird high up in air winged its swift flight 
across the rock-ribbed chasm. Still some in- 
definable impulse, as well as a little natural 
curiosity to see how far the rocky barriers ex- 
tended, urged him onward. 

The cafion’s course was eccentric and cir- 
cuitous rather than straight. Coming round an 
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abrupt bend, Rob caught his breath suddenly, 
and as suddenly drew back the hammer of his 
rifle. 

It was the first bear he had ever seen in his 
life. To Rob’s excited eyes it looked nearly as 
big as a yearling heifer. He decided that it 
must of necessity be a grizzly, though in reality 
it was a cinnamon bear of unusually large size. 

The clumsy-looking animal was shuffling 
onward over the loose shale. Before Rob could 
collect himself enough to get his gun to his 
shoulder, it had disappeared around another 
turn in the rocky channel. 

Rob dashed forward in pursuit, regardless of 
possible peril—regardless of everything except- 
ing the chance of getting a shot at a real live 
bear. 

Hurrying round the bend, he caught a glimpse 
of the shaggy monster some forty feet in advance 
—in a sort of cul de sac, as Rob thought, ex- 
ultantly. 

For here it was as though a rocky avalanche 
had suddenly slid down from the heights above, 
and emptied itself in thousands of tons into the 
eafion, choking it and bringing the walled-in 
pass to an abrupt termination. 
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“Turn round and show yourself fairly !” 
shouted Rob, quite beside himself with excite- 
ment. 

And as the huge animal, at the sound of his 
voice, wheeled half round, the pursuer fired. 

A snarl and convulsive start showed that 
Rob’s ball had struck its mark, though not with 
fatal effect. Throwing another cartridge into 
place, Rob was raising his rifle to his shoulder 
when the bear retreated up over the sloping, 
irregular masses which filled the end of the 
cafion, and suddenly disappeared. 

“He’s got a hole there,” was Rob’s natural 
thought. He had half a mind to turn back 
after Bunyap and Chip, but then he thought of 
the glory of killing a bear himself, which just 
then he felt perfectly confident of doing. 

So, full of the idea, he started on in pursuit, 
and a few moments later was clambering over 
the piled up masses of rock thrown together as 
though the fabled Titans had been fighting their 
battles over again in North America. 

The gouts of blood splashed here and there 
showed that Bruin must have received a severe 
wound. They led directly to an irregularly- 
shaped orifice in the face of the rocky mass and - 
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disappeared within its depths. On either side 
of the aperture were twists of yellowish-brown 
hair scrubbed from the bear’s sides by his 
ingress and egress. 

For a moment Rob stood undecided at the 
mouth of the cavern. Should he advance or 
retreat? He had no idea of crawling into a 
cavern too dark and too small to admit of re- 
treating in good order. That might do very 
well for General Putnam in the old story of his 
adventure with the wolf; but not for Rob. 

Between the crevices of the heaped up masses, 
stunted and gnarled trees had taken root in the 
accumulations of soil. Many of these had rotted, 
others blown down, and still others been splint- 
ered by lightning. 

One of these last was a dry resinous wood not 
unlike fatwood or pitch pine. Collecting a great 
bunch of the splints, Rob tied them on the end 
of astout limb. Lighting these with matches, 
which he always carried in a corked vial, he 
took the improvised torch in his left hand. 
Holding his rifle in the other, he boldly ad- 
vanced into the cavernous passage. 

Nature had permitted the rocks to be thrown 
together in such a way as to form the passage 
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in part—that was evident. In the remote past 
the way must have been almost entirely ob- 
structed by huge masses of broken trap and 
basalt which had become detached from above 
and fallen. 

Rob had little time to dwell upon this pecu- 
liar feature. 

The passage suddenly widened. Another 
confused heap of rocky débris appeared just 
beyond, which undoubtedly was as far as Rob 
could go. And half crouching in an angle of 
the barrier thus formed, was the animal of which 
he had come in quest. 

Just as Rob was deciding that discretion was 
the better part of valor, Bruin uttered a growl 
and half uprose. 

Rob dropped his torch, which, fortunately, 
blazed up with renewed brightness, and threw 
his rifle upward. But before he quite realized 
what was coming, a furry mass erected itself and 
seemed to strike out like a professional boxer. 

Rob’s Winchester was knocked from his hands 
like a straw. He had just time to spring back- 
ward and snatch at the handle of his stout hunt- 
ing-knife, for he had left his revolver behind at 
the cabin. 
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There was no retreat now. It was life or 
death, with the odds in the bear’s favor. Rob 
felt almost as sure that he should meet an inglo- 


rious fate by a bear’s hug as he ever was of any- 


thing, when with one convulsive exertion of 
strength he gave a tremendous forward lunge 
with his hunting-knife, aiming at the great 
beast’s furry breast, just below the paws that 
were stretched out to seize him. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
IN THE CAVERN 


Ros had given up all hope of escape from his 
terrible foe, and his fierce lunge at the bear was 
impelled by a force born of sheer desperation. 

But it proved to be a lucky stroke. It went 
straight to the mark under the huge uplifted 
paw of the bear. And as Rob sprang aside, the 
great brute toppled and fell to the ground, with 
the hunting-knife buried to the hilt in its heart. 

The entire affair had passed so quickly that 
Rob could hardly realize the suddenness and 
completeness of his victory, which, though a 
chance one, was a victory all the same. 

His first thought was to pick up the torch 
and set it blazing afresh. Then he looked tri- 
umphantly at the body of the slain bear, con- 
jecturing how, even with the help of Bunyap 
and Chip, he would be able to drag it up the 
incline to the mouth of the cavern. And then 
very naturally he began to wonder about the 
cavern itself, which was entirely different from 
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his idea of a bear’s den as he had heard and 
read of such places. 

“Some one has cleared away and piled up 
the loose rock—now what for?” was his mental 
query. And then he looked around him again. 

That it was not a cave hollowed by the hand 
of Nature from the solid rock, of course went 
without saying. Even in his inexperience, Rob 
could understand that probably some earthquake 
in long past years had detached the immense 
masses of rock which seemed to have choked 
the cafion completely at either extremity. 

Yet, being irregular in size and shape, many 
of these had fallen, one upon another, leaving 
space above and beneath. Thus, in effect, had 
the passage been formed, which had served as a 
bear’s den, but only after human hands had 
shaped it as a possible abode—or perhaps the 
entrance to one. 

The last was an after-thought. Bunyap had 
spoken of legendary caves once inhabited or 
used by a people antedating the Indian tribes— 
a people whose record was lost in antiquity. 

So that in a certain sense Rob was not greatly 
surprised, upon investigation, to find that behind 
a projecting fragment of rock was a fissure lead- 
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ing into unknown depths, and large enough to 
admit a man in standing posture. 

To hurry back and obtain a fresh supply of 
splints was but the work of a few moments. 
The excitement of discovery was upon him, and 
for the time the slain bear outstretched at his 
feet seemed to be of minor importance. There 
is something very fascinating in the idea of ex- 
ploring a cavern, with remote possibilities of 
meeting with all sorts of wonderful things. © 

Rob made his way through the opening in 
question. Holding the torch aloft, he gained 
some idea of its extent. 

Two immense masses of rock, falling inward 
from either side of the cliffs far overhead, had 
lodged against each other forty or fifty feet 
above him, thus roofing in a large part of the 
cafion. At either end the superincumbent 
fragments were piled in confused disorder, 
forming an apparently insurmountable barrier. 

Rob saw at a glance that he stood directly 
upon the cafion bed, from which the loose 
rock and smaller bowlders had been carefully 
cleared. , 

These were built symmetrically together on 
either side in little structures four or five feet 
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high by perhaps six in length, which Rob at 
first thought might be intended as a sort of 
altar, from the fact that on the flat slabs com- 
posing the top of each were the ashes and cin- 
ders of a fire. 

He discovered his mistake a few minutes 
later. Approaching one of these, from which 
the slab was dislodged, he saw a strange and 
interesting sight. 

Before him lay the mummified body of what 
had once been a full-grown man, swathed in 
some sort of cerements exuding a strong spicy 
odor. The flesh had simply withered and 
turned brown, owing to the dryness of the 
atmosphere, or possibly to the process of embalm- 
ing. 

Holding his torch nearer, with feelings of awe, 
Rob saw that here was one of a race perhaps 
almost as old as the rocky environments that 
walled in his tomb. The hair and full beard 
were those of a light, fair-skinned people, who 
in past ages had worked cunningly in metals. 
For about the shrunken forehead was a fillet of 
curiously hammered gold, wrought from the 
virgin metal. Heavy circlets of the same ma- 
terial were on his wrists. And beside the inan- 
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imate form lay a metal spear head, whose shaft 
had long since rotted to dust, together with a 
long two edged knife having a carved bone 
handle and a tarnished silver hilt. . 

- Well, it was all very wonderful to be sure, 
but his discovery did not produce the effect upon 
Rob that it might in the case of a person who 
was versed in the antiquities of North America. 
That he stood in the burial place of a very an- 
cient people Rob vaguely understood, but, as 
was not unnatural, he was interested in the 
things of the present rather than of the past. 

The sight of the gold ornaments naturally 
suggested a corresponding train of thought. 
The metal must have been found in abund- 
ance by the race here represented by the silent 
dead. Probably each of the tombs before him 
contained more or less of the golden orna-— 
ments—perhaps far more valuable ones. Yet to — 
Rob there was something sacrilegious in the 
thought of disturbing the rest of the silent 
sleepers in quest of buried treasures. 

At the upper end of the strange interior, Rob 
saw that rays of light from the sun, which must 
now be well up in the heavens, were streaming 
through. In fact, as his torch burned gradually 
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out and his eyes accustomed themselves to the 
dim light, he discovered that during the middle 
of the day, at least, there was light enough in 
the cavern for all practical purposes. 

Proceeding to investigate further, he found 
that at this extremity there had been a sort 
of smelting furnace of the rudest kind, built 
from slabs of stone cemented together and 
solidified by the action of the heat. The shaft 
led upward and out among the bowlders at the 
top. 

Close by stood a stone forge, on which lay 
two hammer heads of copper. On a wide ledge 
of rock were rude graving tools and similar 
instruments—all tempered and hardened to the 
consistency of steel, by some process which has 
never been discovered by later-day artisans. 

But what attracted Rob’s eyes were bits and 
fragments of gold—some evidently from the 
smelting furnace, while a number of others, in 
crude nuggets of small size, stood in a clay cru- 
cible with the tools. And as, with an inde- 
scribable mixture of emotions, Rob collected as 
much of the dull shining metal as he could 
find, a wildly exciting thought suddenly flashed 
across his mind. 
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Here was a mausoleum containing the dead 
of an ancient race decorated even in death with 
ornaments of gold. Here was a workshop where 
the ornaments themselves were made. What 
if here somewhere were stores of the precious 
metal for which the adventurers had thus far 
sought in vain? 

But this seemed too extravagant a notion to 
entertain, and after glancing about him a little 
further, Rob made his way back to the entrance, 
and was about returning in search of his com- 
panions, when a shout from beneath announced 
their presence. 

Chip was first to scramble up the little de- 
clivity, where he found Rob sitting on a small 
bowlder with his rifle across his knees, looking 
quite cool and collected. 

“Guess Bunyap and me have struck the 
place, Rob,” was his friend’s breathless greeting ; 
“look here!” 

Without waiting a response, Chip pulled from 
his pocket a crumpled bit of paper, which he 
opened with extreme care. In it were half a 
dozen irregularly shaped pellets of gold the size 
of large birdshot. 

“Is that all?” laughingly exclaimed Roh, 
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“Why, Pve had better luck than that myself 
since I left the cabin.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Well, for one thing I’ve killed a bear.” 

6é No 

“ Fact—he’s down in the hole yonder.” And 
as Bunyap climbed up more leisurely, Rob 
briefly narrated his adventure. 

“Wall!” Bunyap exclaimed, as, after more 
splints were procured and lighted, the two stood 
beside the carcass. 

Then, stooping down, he examined the knife 
thrust. 

“ You'll do,” he curtly remarked—and noth- 
ing more. 

With much tugging and heaving the slain 
bear was dragged out to the light, Chip mean- 
while being loud in his acclamations and ex- 
pressions of astonishment. 

The carcass was hung to the limb of a dwarf 
oak growing from the crevices of the rocks. 
Bunyap occupied himself with the unpleasant 
though needful operations of disemboweling and 
flaying. Chip and Rob sat looking on while 
the former questioned his friend more particu- 
larly as to his adventure. 
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“ Well, some folks have the luck of it,” good- 
naturedly grumbled Chip. “Anyway, though,” 
he exclaimed, brightening up a bit as he for the 
second time brought out his paper of precious 
golden grains, “I’ve beat you gold finding.” 
For Chip had himself washed out. the few tiny 
bits, while Bunyap’s labors had gone entirely 
unrewarded. 

“T’m not so sure of that, either,” was Rob’s 
quiet reply. And opening his haversack, the 
latter took out, one by one, nearly a handful of 
partly melted gold and small nuggets. 

Chip’s loud exclamation brought Bunyap to 
the spot. And for almost the first time since 
the three had been together, the old prospector 
. seemed to lose his head, particularly after Rob 
detailed his strange discovery. 

“T noticed the rocks was piled up along down 
the passage-way, but I s’posed like enough it 
were one o’ them old Injun burial caves like 
there is among the Moquis, so I never give the 
matter no particular thought,” he said, as Rob 
led the way into the cavern. 

But Chip’s amazement was too great for 
speech, when, after their eyes became graduated 
to the darkness, he looked about him and gazed 
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in awe-stricken wonder at the silent warrior, 
who for hundreds of years, probably, had been 
sleeping the sleep that knows no waking. 

A short consultation followed between the 
three. Bunyap himself had but little faith in 
Rob’s idea regarding the possible store of wealth 
which might be found somewhere hidden away 
in the cavern. But he had another theory in 
his mind, concerning which we shall know fur- 
ther on. 

Part of the bear meat was left hanging out of 
the way of coyotes and mountain wolves. The 
rest was packed on the back of Chip’s mustang. 
Then the three started in the direction of the 
eabin, intending to return to the cavern for fur- 
ther investigation after certain preparations had 
been made. 

On the way back, Bunyap spoke more freely 
of the ill success which thus far had attended 
their search for the rich placer they had so con- 
fidently reckoned on discovering. 

“‘There’s no mistake about the locality itself,” 
he said, emphatically, “that I’m positive of. 
But the curi’s part of it is, I can’t find the least- 
est trace of where Travers an’ them with him 
struck such rich pay dirt, though I’ve worked 
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along up the bed of the stream pretty thorough 
—as far as the cafion. There’s jest one possi- 
bility that’s come to me sence Rob stumbled 
onto the hole in the rocks. An’ that is—” 

Bunyap was interrupted by a sharp exclama- 
tion from Chip. 

“TJ dunno whether my selehe s any better’n 
the rest of you,” he exclaimed, excitedly, “ but 
if there ain’t a swarm of men and hosses round 
our premises yonder, I lose my guess!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


A RECOGNITION . 

A STRANGE scene greeted the eyes of our three 
friends as they approached the rude cabin, 
which that morning had been left untenanted 
and in solitude. 

Smoke was pouring from the rude stone 
chimney. A fire was blazing in the front of the 
cabin as well, around which four or five hag- 
gard, hollow-eyed men had collected, watching 
with wolfish eagerness a number of rashers of 
bacon from the last “side”? which had been 
hanging against the wall, as they sizzled and 
sputtered in a long-handled spider. Coffee was 
boiling on the coals, and the bag containing 
their scanty supply of stores lay nearly empty 
on the ground. 

A couple of exhausted looking mules and 
three mustangs were devouring the rich grass a 
little way distant, with a hungry eagerness that 
told of days of the shortest possible rations. 
Everything spoke of suffering and hardship. 
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“Tt’s old Bunyap or his ghost, by thunder!” 
exclaimed a tall, raw-boned individual, turning 
to greet the newcomers, who with silent. dismay 
were regarding the unwelcome scene around 
them. 

“You’re makin’ toler’ble free with other 
folks’ belongin’s, ’pears to me, Cropsy,” dryly 
reponded the prospector, as the first speaker’s 
companions grabbed eagerly at some cakes of 
hard tack which one of their number produced 
from a provision bag just brought out of the 
cabin. Indeed all of them paid far more atten- 
tion to the food than to its original owners. 

“Tf you’d be’n starvin’, or pretty nigh it, fer 
a week,” returned the man thus designated, “I 
reckon you wouldn’t stan’ on much ceremony 
when you struck grub, no matter who it be- 
longed to.” 

“Tt’s the fus’ time iver I knowed oul’ Bunyap 
to grudge bit or sup to a hungry man,” observed 
another, turning from his contemplation of the 
frying bacon. He winked familiarly at Bunyap 
as he spoke, and the prospector’s grim face re- 
laxed., 

“Oh, that’s you, is it, Larry? I thought you 
got enough of prospectin’ five or six year ago— 
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the time you and your mate diskivered Noah’s 
ark in Death Valley.” : 

“Tt’s what’s left of me,” returned Larry, 
looking ruefully at his tattered apparel and al- 
most shoeless feet, “but prospectin’s like sail- 
orizin’—you’re always a’ swearin’ off, yet keep 
on goin’ all the same.” 

“The fact of it is,” said a third man, holding 
a strip of half-cooked bacon on the point of his 
knife, “we jined a couple of fellers in St. Joe 
who was gittin up a prospec’ for to go in sareh 
of the big gold placer Travers diskivered some’- 
res to the nor’ard of Death Valley. Like 
enough you’ve heard tell of it, Bunyap.” 

Bunyap nodded and signed Chip, who was 
about to say something, to keep silence. 

“Heard of it, yes, and hunted fer it too,” he 
replied, carelessly. ‘It’s the errand the three 
of us was bound on when we started outer Bragg 
City,” he went on, “but I reckon by the look 
of things we'll go back with empty pockets.” 

“ Haven’t struck nothin’ in the river bed 
here, then?” responded a fourth, whom Bunyap 
knew slightly by sight, a prospector named 
Thorp. 

“We've worked this river bed from whar you 
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see the gravel pile to the right nigh as far as the 
kenyon that’s choked with an earthquake or 
somethin’, without findin’ two ounces of gold 
altogether,” said Bunyap. “Them here that 
knows me knows, whatever else I be, lyin’ ain’t 
one of my failin’s.” 

“Thrue for ye, Bunyap! I wisht I might 
say as much for thim as got up this thrip,” re- 
sponded Larry, as various disappointed excla- 
mations were heard from Bunyap’s hearers. 

“S—h—h—they’ll hear you, Larry,” inter- 
posed the tall man, who bore the sobriquet of 
“ Pike’s Peak,” Pike being his real name. 

“Let ’em—who cares?” returned Larry, 
sourly. “They’re high-toned gintlemen, Bun- 
yap,” he went on, pouring out a tin pot of coffee, 
“an’ are in the cabin beyant fryin’ their bacon 
rashers by thimsilves, not likin’ to mix wid us 
common chaps. The stories they tould of 
knowin’ widin a circuit of tin miles where the 
El Dorado placer was, by raisin of seein’ poor 
Travers’s route marked out on a map—” 

“T wouldn’t fire off my mouth so free if I was 
you, Larry,” interrupted Thorp, glancing quick- 
ly at Rob, who had not been able to prevent a 
slight start of astonishment at this last remark, 
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“Tt’s a free counthry,” retorted independent 
Larry, “an’ Pve a right to say my say ivery 
time. I tell ye I’m losin’ the bit of confidince 
I had in the pair of em. Jim Dare’s a liar, an’ 
Miggles, as he calls hisself, is wuss.” 

Jim Dare and Miggles! Rob and Chip looked 
in each other’s faces with a mixture of emotions 
hard to define. Bunyap, repressing his own in- 
ward astonishment, bit off a piece of tobacco and 
stared at the fire. 

Of the three, Rob, was, of course, the most 
affected by the news of the unexpected presence 
of the two men who had stood in such a peculiar 
relation to himself. He had presumed that 
Dare was a fugitive from justice—perhaps wan- 
dering in strange lands. Miggles he had sup- 
posed to be no longer living. Yet here were 
both of them within half a stone’s throw. 

Of course Rob’s next thoughts were similar to 
those of his companions. How would the com- 
ing of Dare and Miggles affect their interests as 
to further search for the placer? And then all 
at once Rob remembered what was of far more 
importance to himself. These two men doubt- 
less had the true knowledge of his parentage. 
How should he force them to reveal it? 
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As these thoughts passed rapidly through 
Rob’s mind, Dare himself suddenly appeared in 
the doorway. His beard and hair had grown to 
an inordinate length. He was thin and hag- 
gard, while his rough, torn, and travel-worn at- 
tire was in marked contrast to the neatness of 
apparel on which he had in former days prided 
himself. | 

Recognizing the probable owners of the 
“shack,” Dare nodded. 

“Tt’s Wild Bunyap, Bragg City,” briefly ob- 
served Thorp in an undertone—“ don’t know 
t’other two.” 

Dare stepped forward and extended his hand 
to the prospector, who did not or would not 
see it. 

“T owe an apology for taking possession of 
your cabin,” he said, in his usual easy way, 
“but I suppose the boys have told you that we 
were pretty nearly played out when we struck 
here.” 

Then, without seeming to notice Bunyap’s 
coolness, he went on to explain. Four of their 
mustangs had succumbed to the hardships of 
the journey. The mules had given out in Death 
Valley, and the wagons broken down. Most of 
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their stores had to be left in the desert. Game 
‘was scarce and the party had nearly starved be- 
fore reaching their present stopping place. 

Bunyap listened in silence. 

“Most any one but you’d have been welkim 
enough, Jim Dare,” he said, deliberately, “ for 
I ain’t over an’ above squeamish regardin’ the 
comp’ny I keep, but the fac’ is the line’s got to 
be drord some’res, and I draw it at counter- 
feitin’.” 

Dare’s dark and bearded face fiushed with 
anger at this very personal allusion from an en- 
tirely unexpected source. If any of his rough 
companions, chosen from the “toughest” ad- 
venturers who frequented the mining town of 
St. Joe, were aware that he was the Jim Dare 
of counterfeiting notoriety, they had kept the 
fact to themselves. In truth, it was one of those 
cases where the pot could not consistently call 
the kettle black. 

Dare’s hand instinctively dropped to his hip, 
but Bunyap was too quick for him. 

“T wouldn’t if I was you,” he said, quietly, 
“no, Jim Dare, I wouldn’t.” And the sight of 
the prospector’s ready weapon effectively checked 
Mr. Dare’s further demonstration. 
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“Me an’ the two that’s with me is cal’latin’ to 
pull up to-night anyway,” Bunyap went on, “so 
you’re welkim to the ‘shack’ after we’ve took 
away our traps an’ what little grub you’ve left 
us.” 

Thus saying, Bunyap stepped inside the 
cabin, where he began gathering up their scanty 
possessions, unhindered by the presence of 
Miggles, who scowled at the prospector and kept 
on eating. 

Uncertain what Bunyap’s further intentions 
were, Rob and Chip, who had preserved a discreet 
silence, brought the burro round to the front of 
the shack, together with Chiquita. Chip’s pony, 
having two of the hams of the slain bear 
wrapped in the hide, across its back, stood 
meekly by, awaiting orders. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
AN UNREVEALED SECRET 


MeEanwuite Dare, full of wrath at Runyap’s 
blunt speech, stood scowling and tugging at his 
heavy beard, evidently uncertain what to say or 
do. Suddenly he bent his eyes full on [fob’s sun- 
burned face. A look of perplexed amazement 
replaced his angry scowl, and he strode sud- 
denly forward. Rob saw that he was recog- 
nized. 

But Dare had not altogether forgotten his 
coolness. 

“Tt’s you, is it, Rob?” he said in an even 
voice. Yet Rob could see that his surprise was 
very great. And Chip wondered whether he 
would be recognized in turn. 

“Yes, it’s I,” was the cold response. He 
could not forget that Dare was 2 criminal, yet 
this itself Rob would have tried to forget in 
view of the latter’s kindness to him in other 
days. Yet the kindness itself was far more 
than offset by Rob’s intuitive feeling of the 
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wrong done him and the deceptions practiced to 
cover the wrong itself. And he was burning to 
make this fact known to Dare. 

So many strange meetings take place in the 
West that nc one seemed particularly interested 
in the mutual recognition. Pike and Larry 
went on broiling bacon. Thorp and the other 
two, having satisfied their hunger, turned their: 
attention te the jaded cattle. 

“ Miggles,” called Dare, elevating his voice, 
“come out here—here’s an agreeable surprise 
for you.” 

Miggles, swarthier and more forbidding of 
aspect than ever, made his appearance, wiping 
his greasy mouth on his sleeve. 

“ Carrajo—it is that boy Rob of ours!” was 
his breathless exclamation, after a prolonged 
surprise of the manly young fellow, who looked 
steadily in his sinister face. es 

“Boy of yours!” hotly responded Rob. “ Tia 
Heaven, neither of you have any claim to me.” 

“Td go way some’res and hang myself if I 
thought they had, Rob!” 

This cheerful remark emanated, of course, 
from Chip, whose tongue had been silent an un- 
wonted length of time. 
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“Tt’s that boy Chip,” muttered Dare. And 
this time his astonishment came to the surface 
in word and look. 

But Miggles paid no attention to the latter 
episode. 

“No claim on you, eh?” he snarled. “No 
claim, you say? You find fast ’nough the law 
give Dare and me good claim till you twenty- 
one, and don’t forget! Who bring you up and 
give p-r-r-otect, eh? Who give you clo’es and 
things to eat ?” 

“Who stole me from my parents when I was 
a little boy, hoping to make big money out of 
the job?” 

It was a chance shot, as Rob well knew, but 
not without its effect. 

Dare’s boasted composure failed him for the 
moment, and he gave a violent start. Miggles’s 
swarthy face took on an almost livid pallor. 

“How you know ?—” he began, but a terrible 
imprecation from Dare checked his imprudent 
utterance. 

“That comes of letting you read trashy nov- 
els,” he said, in a voice tremulous with—was it 
anger or fear ? 

The statement was decidedly a stretch, Rob’s 
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reading had been confined to half a dozen well- 
thumbed books on board the house-boat, or 
“ flat,” as it has been elsewhere called. And the 
only novel among them was Dumas’ “Count 
of Monte Cristo.” 

“Tt’s all very easy to make such rash asser- 
tions, Rob,” Dare went on, controlling himself 
with an effort; “but to prove them is quite 
another thing. Where are your proofs, or what 
in Heaven’s name put such a wild notion into 
your head ?” 

Where, indeed? It was useless to bring up 
his useless suspicions—his intuitions. As much 
so as to have spoken of his remarkable dream. 

““Mebbe there’s somethin’ of the kind in that 
tin box along of the—hem—brand new paper 
money and such like that Rob hove into the 
river, according to the note you sent him by me 
the night the Sheriff tried to ’rest you and Mig- 
gles.” 

Of course, it was Chip who said this, slowly 
and gravely, yet with a meaning wink. 

“ Ah, then you did do it!” returned Dare. 

“Yes, I threw the box of counterfeit stuff 
over,” coldly answered Rob. 

“We saved out two or three things that” 
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looked honest, though,” said Chip, with a grin 
—‘“‘the Russia-leather wallet, with what was in 
it, and the cutest little pocket map of Nevady 
and Arizony ever you see in your life.” 

Dare bit his lip till it bled. Miggles ground 
his teeth audibly, and glared at the two young 
fellows before him with a look which meant 
murder if ever a look did. Whether it was on 
account of the map itself and the secret thus 
exposed, or something still more damaging, was 
best known to themselves. 

“ Handy little map, that,” airily remarked 
Chip, charmed at the sensation he had pro- 
duced; “and finding it was how Rob and I hap- 
pened to think of hirin’ Bunyap and striking 
out for the gold regions. ‘The shares of stock 
were stole from us in New Orleans” (he did not 
think it necessary to tell concerning their re- 
covery), “but the Russia-leather wallet, and 
what was in it, is all safe.” 

Rob vaguely wondered what Chip meant by 
laying a certain stress on the last words. He 
did not remember a certain newspaper cutting 
in one of the compartments. In fact, he had 
hardly noticed it when looking at the shares of 
stock. But probably Chip had. 
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What further might have been said or done 
is uncertain. For just then Bunyap came out 
with an armful of blankets and sundries. 

“We're goin’ to light outer this by to-morrer 
at the furdest,” he said, addressing Thorp, “so 

‘ we'll camp for to-night some’res down in the 

river bottom, and leave you folks in possession. 
Mebbe you'll be luckier findin’ Travers’s placer 
than we’ve been, though I kinder misdoubt it. 
by the indications hereabouts. I don’t think 
we've struck the El Dorado yet.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE LAST CHANCE 


Bunyap’s declaration that he meant to give 
up all further attempts at finding the lost gold 
mine seemed to discourage the new arrivals. 

“Kf ol’ Bunyap ain’t struck no placer after a 
couple of weeks’ prospectin’ hereabouts,” said 
Pike, disconsolately, as he watched the little 
party filing off down the ravine toward their 
camp, “it ain’t much use fer us to hang round. 
I wish’t you and that black lookin’ pardner of 
yourn ”—addressing Dare—“ had been furder 
afore you got us away from St. Joe on this 
thunderin’ wil’ goose chase.” 

And then all hands joined in, after the man- 
ner of mankind in general. Dare and Miggles 
were reviled and roundly abused by each one in 
turn—Thorp excepted—till, between the dubi- 
ous outlook for finding the El Dorado and other 
worries, they were nearly wild. 

Bunyap had generously left one of the bear 
haunches with the prospecting party. From 
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the other came a hearty meal for our three 
friends, who had built their camp fire by a run- 
ning stream on the opposite side of the valley. 

As yet Bunyap had not disclosed his further 
plans. 

“Tell ye what I perpose bime-by,” he said, 
briefly. And as both Rob and Chip felt confi-’ 
dent that he did not intend leaving the locality 
without a more extended search for the gold 
they still hoped to find, they waited patiently 
for Bunyap’s disclosure. 

Rob was rather downcast. He saw how small 
were his chances of discovering his true parent-_ 
age from Dare or Miggles, after all his previous 
determinations of what he would say and do in 
case of meeting them. He had met them thus 
unexpectedly without being any wiser than 
before. 

Chip, easily conjecturing the cause of his 
friend’s silence, seemed several times on the 
point of saying something consolatory, yet as 
often checked himself. 

“Tt won’t spile by keeping a spell longer,” 
he told himself, though not without a little self 
reproach. 

“Saddle up,” was Bunyap’s brief order, as 
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the afternoon shadows began to lengthen, and 
the command was unquestioningly obeyed. 

In full sight of the newcomers, who could be 
seen scattered about the distant cabin, Bunyap 
and his little party made their way directly up 
the valley slope, in a direction that would indi- 
cate the intention of leaving it entirely. And 
Chip, fearing that this was his actual purpose, 
began loudly protesting. 

“We've come all this ways gold hunting, and 
now you're going to take us back to Bragg 
City with just the little Rob and I have found,” 
Ae grumbled. “I won’t stand it—I’ll strike off 
on my own hook.” 

But as the cabin was lost sight of behind the 
sloping ridges, Bunyap swung off almost at 
right angles. 

“T want to look over that hole in the rocks 
afore we give up for a bad job,” was his brief 
explanation, which, I need hardly say, was just 
what Rob and Chip themselves wanted. 

Taking a course back, parallel with the river- 
bed, and entirely hidden by the bends of the 
valley from danger of detection by the aid of a 
field-glass, the party arrived near the entrance 
to the choked cafion, 
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In a secluded spot, hidden by the growth of 
trees upspringing from the rocky crevices, the 
animals were properly secured for the night. 
Taking a blanket each, with such other articles 
of their outfit as Bunyap selected, the three 
clambered over the rough declivities to the 
cavern entrance, near which part of the bear 
meat had been left hanging. 

This was taken inside, after which a store of 
wood was secured from the fallen and splintered 
tree-trunks, which lay in every direction. 

“Greatest place for trees to be struck by 
lightnin’ ever I run acrost,”’ remarked Bunyap, 
as he looked about him while they were gath- 
ering up the final armfuls. And indeed there 
was something remarkable in the number of 
blasted pines and tall hemlocks whose seared 
and twisted trunks showed the track of the elec- 
tric fluid from top to bottom. It is not unlikely 
that the presence of iron ore may have con- 
stituted a local attraction, though of course 
this is purely conjecture. 

Half an hour later the rocky interior was lit 
up with a cheerful glow from a big blaze, over 
which bear meat steaks were sputtering from 
pointed sticks. The shadows cast by the fire- 
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light danced weirdly against the rocky sides of 
the cafion, which was about fifty feet in width. 

Over their heads were the great ragged 
masses of rock which roofed the chasm in—a 
long, irregular seam, nearly midway, showing 
where the two immense fragments rested trans- 
versely against each other. 

“Tf the whole thing should happen to kind 
of cave in, nobody’d be to the expense of buy- 
ing cemetery lots for any of us,” cheerfully re- 
marked Chip, as he finished the last of some- 
thing like two pounds of bear steak, and wiped 
the blade of his hunting knife on his bootleg. 

Rob involuntary shuddered as he glanced 
upward. Yet there were no fragments scattered 
about to suggest cleavage from overhead, and 
the entire roofing, if I may so term it, had prob- 
ably remained immovable for centuries—per- 
haps ages. 

Bunyap, who had been more than unusually 
uncommunicative, gave no heed to Chip’s 
agreeable suggestion, nor to the subsequent con- 
versation kept up in a desultory sort of way be- 
tween the two boys. 

His eyes were bent upon the silt and hardened 
soil composing the floor of the cavern. 
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It is almost needless to say that this had re- 
mained unchanged since the drying up of the 
waters whose swift current had once coursed 
above it. No soil or débris could collect here as 
in the open river-bed of the valley. ‘Thus, may 
it not have lain undisturbed for years innumer- 
able? 

Undisturbed? Bunyap was asking himself 
this question in a half doubtful way. What if, 
between the narrow walls of the cafion, the gold 
washed down from the heights above had lodged 
for some unknown reason, in place of being 
swept two or three miles further down the dead 
river’s bed ? 

And what if, in the days of the unknown 
people whose race is now extinct, the cafion 
~ bed itself had furnished the precious metal 
which had served as an adornment to their en- 


 tombed dead ? 


And still further—what if Travers and his 
companions had penetrated the cavern depths, 
finding here the golden nuggets which had 
fallen into the hands of Dare and Miggles? 
What if this were the El Dorado? 
| But if the wonderful placer lay in the bed of 


the choked cafion—in the cavern itself—would | 
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not Travers have so stated in his dying utter- 
ances? Possibly he had, and Dare and Miggles 
were keeping this part of the secret to them- 
selves, biding their time when they might seek 
out the spot unknown to their companions. 

Bunyap turned these conjectural possibilities 
over and over in his mind, as he puffed away at 
his short black pipe, while Rob and Chip talked 
of the strangely unexpected appearance of the 
two very men who shared the old prospector’s 
busy thoughts. 

Suddenly the latter shook the ashes from his 
pipe, placed it in his pocket, and without speak- 
ing pulled some of the larger fatwood splints 
from the pile, binding them loosely together to 
make a large torch. 

This he lighted and handed to Chip, after 
which, taking up the pick and spade brought 
with them, he signed him to follow. 

“ Bunyap’s going to have a hunt for the gold 
I said I believed was hidden away somewhere 
in the cavern, after all he turned up his nose at 
the idea,” was Rob’s half exultant thought, as 
he followed the two, uninvited. 

It was a strange scene indeed, and one that 
always remained photographed on Rob’s mem- 
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ory. The solemn silence was only broken by 
some low remark which was echoed from the 
rocky walls with a rather ghostly effect. Occa- 
sionally a frightened bat would flit like a sable 
spirit through the gloom overhead, or suddenly 
dash in the direction of the blazing brand, to the 
great discomposure of Chip’s nerves. 

The uplifted torch threw a lurid glare across 
the shrunken features of the entombed warrior, 
who to Chip’s excited imagination seemed to 
wink and grin derisively as they passed. The 
only sound from without was the dull murmur 
of the river’s unceasing flow. 

To Rob’s surprise, Bunyap, in place of going 
to the extreme end of the cavern, stopped about 
midway. He tried the mingled gravel and 
clay, hardened by the action of time and the 
air, in several places with the point of his pick, 
and then moved from place to place, preceded 
by Chip with the burning fatwood torch. 

“Ts it possible Bunyap thinks that the people 
of past ages buried their store of treasure ?” 
was Rob’s muttered reflection. 

All at once, he saw a gleam of something like 
excitement flash across the prospector’s weather- 
beaten face. 
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His pick had penetrated the gravel without 
resistance. It had been disturbed before. 

Dropping the pick, Bunyap commenced using 
his prospector’s spade with fierce energy. ~The 
loosened soil was not above four inches thick 
over the bed rock itself, and foot after foot was 
laid bare by the successive thrusts of the spade. 

Suddenly Rob sprang forward, and dropping 
beside the widening excavation grasped at some- 
thing his quicker glance had discerned. 

“ You’ve hit it, Bunyap,” he said, as calmly 
as he could. But the uplifted hand, in the 
open palm of which lay a nugget about the size 
and nearly the shape of a peanut, quivered like 
an aspen leaf. 

Another and still another nugget was thrown 
up with the loose soil. Then Bunyap, taking 
his pick again, made his way further to the 
right. 

“T guess we've struck the placer at last,” he 
said, drawing a:long breath, “but it’s no use 
winnerin’ over pay gravel that’s been worked 
first by them of hundreds of years ago, an’ later 
on by Travers and his crowd. Begin here, Rob. 
Git some more fatwood splints, Chip, an’ then 
bring along yer pick.” 

20 
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The sharp click of the picks echoed through 
the dim recesses, as nerved with an excitement 
too great for words, the three began loosening 
the soil untouched since the river bed ran dry. 

A space some three yards square was thus 
broken up. Then the spades were brought into 
requisition. 

“T thought I’d seen rich placers,” gasped 
Bunyap, “but I’ve never dremp’ of anything 
like this, anywheres ’round the Sierras even!” 

The even surface of the bed rock of hard blue 
clay, when laid bare, was literally studded with 
nuggets of various sizes and shapes, from that 
of a buckshot to a small new potato. 

Some of these lay actually imbedded in coarse 
grains and nodules of the precious metal, inter- 
mingled with a black sandy gravel. And every 
spadeful of earth thrown out of the shallow ex- 
cavation exposed more or less of the virgin gold, 
rounded and worn by its former attrition with 
pebbles and sand. 


oad 


It was not until the supply of torch stuff gave 3 


out that the three toilers reluctantly abandoned 
their fascinating employment. The delights of 
anticipation were in this instance far exceeded 
by those of realization, though to convince 
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themselves that it was realization was, for a 
long time, impossible to excited Rob and Chip. 

“This,” exclaimed the latter, running his 
fingers through the nuggets heaped on a corner 
of one of the blankets, “is what I used to dream 
about, but Pve never dremp’ Id be one of three 
tu dig gold nuggets by the han’ful—never |’ 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
CHIP’S ADVENTURE 


Ir was near noon of the following day, which 
was sultry and overcast. The small empty 
store sacks had been taken from the big canvas 
grub bag and filled with placer gold. These in 
turn were carried to the spot where the animals 
had been left. 

Everything that could be discarded was 
thrown out from the burro’s load. The pros- 
pecting tools were left behind, the blankets dis- 
tributed round to be strapped at the backs of 
the saddles, and so on. 

Bunyap had a new idea regarding the return. 
McClary’s Range, as will be seen by a glance at 
a topographical map of the West, bends in a 
southerly direction till it reaches and almost 
joins the northern span of the Paniment Range, 
which forms the- western boundary of Death 
Valley. 

“Tf we can cross over the divide betwixt the 


Bald Knobs to t’other side of McClary’s Range, — 
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an’ then strike south, there’ll be two advan- 
tages,” said Bunyap, thoughtfully. “ Fust an’ 
foremost, we'll get clear of goin’ back through 
Death Valley. And we'll be likely to strike 
tradin’ or immigrant teams that we can git sup- 
plies from.” 

Bunyap’s idea was well thought of. But it 
was late in the day before the party succeeded 
in reaching the south fork of the stream at its 
janction with the main body, which, it will be 
remembered, divided at the further entrance of 
the choked cafion. Thus they were forced to 
camp hastily for the night within a stone’s 
throw of the spot where presumably the shaft 
of the old smelting furnace at the back of 
the cafion cavern came out on the mountain 
side. 

“T almost wish’t we’d taken the risk of tryin’ 
one more night in the cave an’ makin’ a start 
by early daybreak,” remarked Bunyap, a little 
anxiously. 

For more than once during the afternoon 
they had heard a far-away rumble of thunder 
among the mountain ranges. Not that this of 
itself was anything new, but the edges of some 
ominous looking black clouds lay along the top 
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of the distant divide, as though undecided 
whether to advance or retreat. 

But it was too late to work their way back 
over and around the rugged tree-grown declivi- 
ties, so a brush camp was hastily built, and 
some cold bear steak as hastily devoured. Then 
Bunyap and Rob, pretty well worn out with the 
fatigues of the previous night and following 
day, lay down for a nap, leaving Chip in charge 
of the animals that were contentedly browsing 
close to the camp. 

Now Chip had been cherishing certain vain 
regrets in regard to the golden trinkets which 
decorated the mummy in the cave. 

“Tf [’d only known we wasn’t goin’ back for 
some time,” he muttered, discontentedly, “I'd 
a’ slipped them bracelets off the dried-up party 
in the cave and carried them along—they ain’: 
doin’ him no good, and they’d do me a lot.” 

If there had been an hour more of daylight, 
Chip would have made his way back to the 
cavern entrance, in spite of opposing obstacles. 
As it was, another thought occurred to him—the 
shaft to the primitive smelting furnace. 

For, only that morning, Chip had peered up- 
ward from the partly demolished furnace at the - 
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back of the cafion cavern. The shaft, or chim- 
ney if you will, had been built to adapt itself 
to a wide, sloping crevice between the loosely 
lying masses of rock extending at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. The fresh current of 
air which came pouring down had convinced 
Chip of communication with the upper atmos- 
phere. If he could find the mouth of this— 

Even while thus reflecting, Chip, leaving the 
camp, was picking his way slowly upward among 
the great fragments of disjointed granite, carry- 
ing in his eye and memory a pretty accurate 
estimate of where the mouth of the shaft ought 
to be. 

And it is nothing very remarkable that he 
stumbled upon it—almost into it, five minutes 
after leaving his sleeping companions. There 
were traces of smoke at the mouth, which was 
partly hidden by a growth of mountain spruce. 
The bottom was of rough slabs of stone laid in 
cement. Whoever laid it had to work up or 
down, and so there was room enough for Chip 
to enter. 

Leaving his rifle and haversack behind, Chip, 
whose impetuosity was very apt to overrule his 
judgment, inserted himself cautiously into the 
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narrow shaft, feet first. To his delighted sur- 
prise, he found that though in total darkness he 
could worm himself easily down the gradual 
declivity. And, in an incredibly short time, 
Chip was back in the cavern which he had left 
but a few hours before. 

Lighting the remains of one of the partly 
burned torches, Chip, not without inward com- 
punction, removed the curiously wrought gold 
wristlets from the dried and shrunken wrists of 
the dead warrior. But, as he has since said, it 
seemed almost impossible to realize that the 
strange effigy before him had ever been as 
himself. 

Placing them carefully in the breast of his 
shirt, Chip stood for a moment half undecided. 
There was the circlet about the forehead. Why 
not take that also? As a modern day ornament 
it was hardly up to the requirements, but still 
it would be regarded as a great curiosity. But 
at that moment— 

Suddenly seized from behind in a grasp like 
that of a vise, Chip dropped the torch and 
uttered a yell of terror which made the walls of 
the cavern echo. - 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A CATASTROPHE 


For the time Chip felt sure that some one 
of the entombed ones had risen to avenge the 
insult offered to their dead. 

“Took you rather by surprise, didn’t we, 
Chip?” remarked a smooth, even voice, which 
Chip at once recognized as Dare’s. At the 
same moment a shaft of light was projected 
upon captor and captive from the bull’s eye of a 
dark lantern held in one of Miggles’s hands. In 
the other was a formidable revolver, the muzzle 
of which was pointed at Chip’s head. The two 
had stolen softly upon him—their moccasined 
feet making no sound on the hard gravel. And 
now what? 

“No need to keep that thing pointed at me,” 
said Chip, rapidly recovering from his fright, 
and taking in the situation at a glance. “Two 
full-zrown men ought to be able to take care of 
a seventeen-year-old boy without pointing a re- 


volver at his head.” 
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“Um,” returned Dare, doubtfully, “ depends 
something on who the boy is. And now—what 
are you doing here?” ; 

“ Studying ancient history,” gravely returned 
Chip, this being the only answer that then oc- 
curred to him. He knew of no reason why 
either of the two should wish to harm him, and 
so felt no particular fear. And then, too, he 
wanted to gain time. 

Dare’s reply was drowned in a loud exclama- 
tion from Miggles, who turned the rays of his 
lantern upon the heaps of gravel thrown up in 
every direction. 

“ Diavolo!’ he fiercely interjected, “we're 
too late, Dare. Them three has been ahead of 
us, sure’s you born!” 

Dare’s teeth came together with a sharp snap. 

“Tf I thought it was so,” he exclaimed, vin- 
dictively, “I’d murder this one of them where 
he stands!” And Chip began to think his po- 
sition anything but an enviable one. 

“Get some of that splintered wood that we 
left at the entrance of this infernal hole, and 
let’s have more light on the subject,” said Dare, 
sharply. ‘“ What are you frightened at?” he 


continued, as Miggles, with a half fearful glance. 
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at the open tomb, seemed to hesitate. ‘“ Didn’t 
you ever see an Aztec mummy before ?” 

Miggles muttered something inaudible, and 
began groping his way toward the entrance. 
Dare, holding the lantern and revolver, stood 
still, eying Chip in anything but a friendly man- 
ner. 

“ Between you and that Rob,” he growled, 
“you managed to steal the secret of Travers’s 
lost placer. Of course you’ve been digging 
here while we thought you were on your way 
back to Bragg City. Now you had better just. 
own up or—” 

Chip’s foot flew suddenly up against the bot- 
tom of the lantern, which went flying like a 
rocket through the air, just as Miggles ap- 
peared with a bunch of blazing splinters at the 
entrance. 

Dare turned to regain his lantern, supposing, 
of course, that he could wreak vengeance upon 
Chip at his leisure, as the entrance was guarded 
by Miggles. 

A vivid lightning flash suddenly glimmered 
through the crevices of the rock overhead. Its 
momentary light enabled Chip to locate the 
smelting furnace at the further end. In another: 
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moment he had groped his way thither, and was 
crawling upward out of the way of danger, asa 
peal of thunder went crashing and rumbling 
overhead. 

By the successive flashes, Chip, chuckling at 
the astonishment of Dare and Miggles when 
they should discover his escape, recovered his 
rifle and made his way with many stumbles 
back to the brush camp, where he hastily told 
what had occurred. 

But Bunyap scarcely listened. 

“Thar’s too many trees hereabouts, and too 
many’s been struck by lightnin’ to suit me,” he 
said, as peal after peal went echoing along the 
heights. “ Let’s shift our quarters a bit furder 
down the stream, nigh where we’ll have to ford 
it in the mornin’—better git a wettin’ than be 
knocked stiff by electricity, in my way of 
thinkin’.” 

“ Especially now we’re so near being million- 
aires,” suggested Rob, who, as may be imagined, 
was in the highest possible spirits. 

But the advice seemed good. Though as yet 
no rain had fallen, a thunder tempest was evi- 
dently upon them, and one of no small magni- 
tude. 
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So the burro, with his precious burden, to- 
gether with the three horses, was led away from 
the dangerous locality. The almost continuous 
glare of electricity served to guide them to the 
lower ground, where a substitute for a shelter 
was Offered to the travelers by a cluster of half- 
grown willows. 

Chip had just begun to say that he’d rather 
be out in the hardest rain he ever saw than shut 
up in a cave during a thunder tempest along 
with a lot of dried-up dead folks, when all at 
once the black arch above them was rent as it 
were by a fiery seam. 

A bolt of zigzag blue flame shot downward 
directly to the earth—into their very midst, as 
for the moment it seemed to their blinded, half- 
stunned senses. 

Immediately following the crackling thunder 
peal came a dull, reverberating crash. By the 
glare of the succeeding lightning they saw the 
rocky eminence close to which they had first 
camped settling and rushing downward into the 
cafion caye—“ like wheat in a mill hopper,” to 
use Bunyap’s comparison. 

The thunder bolt had riven in sunder the 
massive roofing of the gulch, which itself had 
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gone crashing into the cavern, followed by thou- 
sands of tons of shattered fragments. The liv- 
ing and dead, crushed out of the slightest sem- 
blance of humanity, lay buried till the judg- 
ment day with the remaining Soe of the El 
Dorado placer. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPH 


THREE days after the tragedy described at 
the close of the last chapter, three mounted 
horsemen, accompanied by a heavily loaded 
burro, struck a branch of the trail leading from 
Independence City southward to Hawley. 

For the first time since leaving Bragg City, 
weeks before, their eyes were gladdened by the 
sight of wagon-trains moving between the two 
points of civilization represented by the frontier 
and mining towns named above. 

A creaking “ prairie schooner,” drawn by six 
gaunt looking mules, lumbered heavily along in 
one direction. Behind it came two cows, and a 
shepherd dog following at the heels of the pro- 
prietor of the team, who walked alongside, while 
the wife and family of children stared at the 
strangers from under the wagon-tilt. 

From time to time they passed freighting 
teams loaded down with wool, mounted sheep- 
tenders bound to distant ranches, and trappers 
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driving before them broncos weighed down 
with pelts. Finally a six-horse trader’s wagon, 
whose driver rode the nigh wheeler and guided 
the team by horse and whip, hove in sight. 
Stores? Well, the keen-eyed trader “ reck- 
oned” he could spare enough to last the three 
back to Bragg City—at a slight advance of 
fifty per cent. on Bragg City prices, however. 
But it is needless to remark that there was ne 
haggling on the part of the purchasers. Nearly 
a week of meat diet, without flour, coffee, bacon, 
or hard-tack, to say nothing of such luxuries as 
canned goods, had sharpened their appetites to 
such an extent that even a higher price would 
have been paid unquestioningly for the stores. 
Another burro was purchased from a cattle 
dealer on his way to Independence City with a 
drove of those useful but unornamental beasts 
of burden, and on its back the provisions were 
packed. And with the Nez Percé reserve in view 
as a resting-place for a day or two, the lucky 
prospectors again took up their line of march. 
That evening, after a most substantial supper, 
Rob got out the battered violin, which for days 
had slumbered voiceless and tuneless in the 
green baize bag. . 
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But the magic touch of the bow called out the 
melody that had been not dead but sleeping in 
its casket. 

Never had Rob seemed to throw such joyous 
energy into his playing. Everything that he 
could remember in the way of tunes which 
were suggestive of life and animation flowed in 
spirited measure from the vibrant strings. It 
was one way he had of expressing his jubilant 
feelings. 

But suddenly he stopped for a brief moment, 
and then began playing “ Robin Adair,” accom- 
panying the familiar tune with the words which 
had come to him from the borders of dream- 
land. 

“Why, that isn’t the song you and I used to 
sing in New Orleans,” exclaimed Chip, raising 
himself from his saddle-pillow and staring at 
Rob. “It’s something you’ve made up your- 
self.” | 

Rob slowly returned the instrument to its 
covering and laid it aside. 

“No,” he said, quietly. “It came to me one 
night while you two were asleep, and I was 
awake.” And then, for the first time, he nar- 
rated the incident connected with the song. 
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Chip was first to break the silence that 
ensued. 

“Rob,” he said, hesitatingly, “I’ve got kind 
of a—confession to make.” 

“Go ahead,” was the surprised response. 

“You know when Brayton was shot at the 
Bonanza ranch ?” 

SORE 

“And you asked if there were any papers 
found on him—anything to tell who he was?” 

“Well ?” 

“There wasn’t anything of that kind. But 
the Russia leather pocket-book with the minin’ 
stock in it had a newspaper clipping in one of 
the pockets. You never happened to see it. I 
did. I’ve read it. It’s here.” And, produc- 
ing the note-case originally taken from Dare’s 
tin trunk, Chip extracted the paragraph in 
question, which he silently extended to his 
friend. 

Drawing nearer to the blaze, Rob, with a 
singular mixture of emotions, read as follows: 

“The readers of the ‘News’ may remember 
the abduction of little Robby De Lancy, only 
child of Robert De Lancy, of this city, a few 
years ago. In boldness of conception the affair 
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almost rivaled the Charlie Ross case. Briefly 
stated, the cireumstances were these: The little 
boy, then in his fourth year, while playing near 
the house, was taken away in a buggy driven by 
two men, one of whom was recognized as the 
notorious Miguel Velasco, a well-known New 
Orleans criminal, while his companion is sup- 
posed to be an adventurer named Dare, who has 
a number of aliases. Every effort was made to 
trace the villainous abductors, but in vain. Mr. 
De Lancy, who will be remembered as one of 
the finest amateur musicians in the city, spent a 
fortune in his unceasing efforts to obtain a clew 
to the whereabouts of his lost boy. His wife 
died literally of a broken heart, while he, re- 
duced to comparative poverty, was obliged to 
play professionally for a livelihood. 

_ “Now comes the peculiar part of the story. 
Last week he received a letter to this effect: 
That his boy was alive and well. ‘That, owing 
to the vigilance of detectives, the abductors had 
never been able to open proper negotiations 
without danger of exposing their whereabouts. 
They now offer these terms: For the sum of ten 
thousand dollars and a free pardon from the 
Governor of the State they will return the boy, 
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now a young man in his sixteenth year, to his 
parents, through such agencies as they them- 
selves will select. The writer frankly stated 
that their only object had been to secure a large 
ransom, and they had regretted ever having 
gone into such a dangerous business. The let- 
ter was dated at New Orleans and an obscure 
address given. Mr. De Lancy has left for that 
city, hoping in some way he may be able to 
make a compromise, though with but little 
hopes, as his means are so nearly exhausted. 
He has friends in that city who may aid him, 
and we learn that in any event he will probably 
remain there indefinitely, teaching and filling 
professional engagements. We only wish the 
villains could be apprehended. Hanging is too 
good for the authors of such a crime.” 

Rob was a long time silent. Indeed, he could 
not trust his voice to speak. His mother then, 
whom he could not remember, was in heaven; 
his father reduced to poverty perhaps, homeless 
certainly. And he, Rob, had wealth enough at 
command to make them both independent for 
life ! . 

“Why didn’t you show me this—when you 
first discovered it, Chip?” he asked. 
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For the first time in Rob’s remembrance Chip 
showed visible signs of embarrassment. 

“ T—J—was afraid you’d throw up the trip 
and go scooting back to New Orleans,” he said, 
rather shamefacedly. 

“Then, again,” Chip went on, as Rob made no 
response, “I kind of reasoned that three or four 
weeks wouldn’t make any great difference, and 
taking the chances of finding the El Dorado, 
why, you'd better have a pile of money in your 
pocket when you came to hunt up your father, 
seeing he was so poor, and—” 

*T euess that'll do for excuses,” interrupted 
Rob, who at first was considerably vexed at havy- 
ing been thus kept in ignorance as to the exist- 
ence and whereabouts of the parent of whom he 
had no recollection. 

Yet, after all, Chip was all right in one point 
—it was better as regarded the matter of abun- 
dant means. Gradually Rob accepted the situa- 
tion with his usual philosophy. 

“ And all this time you’ve been playin’ your 
father’s fiddle—well, well!” 

This was Bunyap’s sole wondering interjec- 
tion when a little later he learned the singular 
story. He did not appear greatly surprised 
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that Dare and Miggles had been Rob’s ab- 
ductors. | 

“Men that would make counterfeit money 7 
were bad enough for anything,” he said, “ an’ | 
what most s’prises me is that you didn’t mistrust 
they’d stole you long before you did.” 

“Tt was having the fever which left my mem- 
ory a blank. Most young fellows would have 
remembered something of their childhood that 
would have roused their suspicions when they 
grew older, but I never did,’ was Rob’s re- 
sponse. 

And it was a long time before he closed his 
eyes in slumber. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


From a commercial point of view, the glory 
of New Orleans has fled. Its aspect before the 
war and after affords a strange contrast to the 
reflective mind. 

But to the average visitor New Orleans is 
always a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
That is, if he has an eye to the picturesque and 
an appreciation of pleasant surroundings gen- 
erally. 

Now Rob’s remembrances of the city in ques- 
tion were vague and unsatisfactory. When he 
was there for a few days with Dare and Miggles, 
pending the purchase of the flat or house boat, 
he had been kept under a sort of surveillance. 
He was hardly permitted to leave the Poydras 
Street boarding house, where the three had 
taken lodgings. 

When a year later he and Chip disembarked 
from the river steamer, it was under unfavorable 
circumstances. Homeless, friendless in the 
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general sense of the word, and nearly penniless. 
Rob could not appreciate the beautiful old city 
to any marked degree. And later, while travers- 
ing its streets as a wandering musician, he had 
no eyes for the charms of his surroundings. 

But Rob’s third visit to the quaint Southern 
city was under very different auspices. 

With Bunyap and Chip, he had reached 
Bragg City in safety. There the gold had been 
turned into ready money and drafts on a New 
Orleans banking house. 

It was on the evening before their intended de- 
parture that Chip made a rather startling and 
decidedly unexpected declaration. ‘Rob, old 
man,” said he, as they were rising from the sup- 
per table, “I’m going to leave you.” 

“Why, Chip !” exclaimed Rob, “ what do you 
mean! You're not going on to New Orleans 
with me?” 

“No, Rob. Bunyap an’ me’s sort of decided 
to hustle around together for awhile. This 
country suits me, and Bunyap suits me, and ac- 
cordin’ to some few remarks from him, he can 
worry along with me around for awhile, at any 
rate, and I think Pll stay.” 

So, in the morning Rob prepared for his lonely 
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journey to New Orleans. He bade adieu to the 
old prospector with unfeigned regret, but it was 
when he held Chip’s hand for the last time that 
he had the greatest trouble to control himself. 
They were at the station, and were waiting for 
the train that was to carry Rob east to the great 
Southern seaport. 

“ Good-bye, old chap, take care of yourself,” 
said the latter. “‘ Your friendship has been a 
great help and comfort to me.” 

Chip swaliowed and winked hard. 

“Good-bye, and God bless you, Rob,” he 
said, unsteadily, ‘‘ Ill never be a gentleman like 
you, but I’ve learned things since we’ve been 
together that have given me different ideas of 
what a fellow ought to be.” 

““T hope I’ve been of some use to you, Chip,” 
and adding, hurriedly, as the train pulled up to 
the station, “Good-bye, old man! Good-bye, 
Bunyap!” he swung himself aboard. 

Four wearisome days of travel by rail had 
brought him once more to New Orleans. The 
mare Chiquita had also made the journey thither 
in a box-car with as much equine philosophy as 
could be expected. 

Chiquita was comfortably lodged at a Jackson 
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Street stable, with strict orders that every at- 
tention should be shown her. And Rob him- 
self went to the St. Charles, as befitted a young 
man having abundant means and a strong de- 
sire to make up for some months of enforced 
abstinence from the comforts and luxuries 


which, reasonably indulged in, add to the enjoy- 


ment of life. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that his one 
overruling thought, now that he had time to 
think connectedly, was to find some clew to the 
whereabouts of his father, Robert De Lancy. 

Being a complete stranger in the city, he took 
perhaps the wisest course, under the circum- 
stances. That is, Rob employed the service of 
a private detective, who, being put into posses- 
sion of the newspaper scrap and such informa- 
tion as Rob himself could give, assured him that 
it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
trace the musician. 

So, with a very light heart, Rob left the matter 
in Mr. Nutter’s hands, with instructions to re- 
port as soon as the slightest clew to his father’s 
whereabouts had been ascertained. Meanwhile 
Mr. Nutter, whose charges were in the neighbor- 


hood of ten dollars a day, was supposed to be 
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straining every nerve in the furtherance of his 
young employer’s desires. 

It was then the latter part of October, and 
Rob knew from what Doris had said that Colo- 
nel Lamonte must have returned to his city 
home with his daughter. 

Almost any one but Rob would, under the 
circumstances, have lost little time before ap- 
pearing at the Colonel’s handsome city residence, 
where he could not meet with anything except- 
ing the most cordial of welcomes. 

But the hope of being joined to the father he 
could not remember had for the time displaced 
other considerations in Rob’s mind. Now that 
this joyful consummation seemed so certain, 
filial affection began to assert itself, to the ex- 
clusion of outside friendships. And then, too, 
Rob’s comparative ignorance of the social rules 
held him back. On the Bonanza ranch it was 
very different. Doris as a young society belle 
in her luxurious home—why, that was quite 
another thing. 

Rob was thinking of all this as, toward even- 
ing on the second day after his arrival, he stood 
on the marble steps of the St. Charles, watching 
the drift of the human tide, so different from 
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the turbulent ebb and flow along the principal 
streets of our Northern cities. 

A marvelously attired young man, carrying a 
very thick silver-headed stick by its middle, 
with a single eye-glass screwed painfully in 
place, sauntered leisurely along. That it was 
the Honorable Guy Hethering, Rob saw at a 
glance. Accompanying him was a youthful 
Southern blood, whose evident object was to 
imitate as far as possible in dress and manner 
his English friend. He was given to rather 
loud taste in plaids and checks; his stick, even 
thicker than his companion’s, was grasped ex- 
actly in the middle, and with infinitely more 
difficulty he contrived to keep his eye-glass in 
position. 

“ Let’s havea shy at billiards, Guy,” remarked 
the last mentioned, and, as the Honorable Guy 
assented, the two ascending the steps, entered 
the spacious and splendid billiard-room, fol- 
lowed by Rob, who had had no chance to accost 
Hethering. 

The great marble flagged apartment, with its| 
numerous tables, its pictures, chandeliers, and 
glitter of mirrors and cut glass behind the bar,’ 
has a certain attractiveness of its own to moral-| 
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ist and sensualist alike. Such surroundings are 
a hundredfold more dangerous than the dram- 
shop, with its slovenly interior, or the ordinary 
saloon, with its tawdry attempts at adorning. 

Particularly to the young is the danger. 
Those who would not dream of being seen drink- 
ing or associating with the ruder elements of 
society always found in the common bar-room, 
sip the alluring draught without a thought of 
danger amid more luxurious appointments. 

The smoke of cigarettes poisoned the atmos- 
phere and the lungs of the gilded youth who 
affected them. The click of billiard balls and 
the clinking of glasses was blended with 
laughter and the languid hum of conversation. 
White-jacketed gentlemen of color skimmed 
about the great room bearing trays of glasses. 
Little groups about the pool tables expressed 
in different keys their appreciation of various 
skillful shots which to Rob’s ignorance seemed 
the easiest thing in the world to accomplish. 

Hethering and his friend had stepped to the 
bar counter. Pending their return, Rob stood 
near one of the tables where, to judge by the 
admiring group about it, two youthful experts 
were pitted against each other. 
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One of them, a tall, athletic young fellow, 
with a dawning moustache and rather aristo- 
cratic features, was remarkably handsome, and 
a genuine Southron in look and speech. Rob 
heard him mentioned as Percy by some of the 
bystanders. And it was evident that young 
Perey was looked upon with admiring awe by 
the lesser lights of swelldom gathered around 
the table. ; 

Rob was vaguely wondering whether the 
average young man would put as much eal- 
culation, study, practice, and money, in arriv- 
ing at perfection in any calling of life, as 
seems to be expended at a billiard table, 
when the current of his meditations was cut 
suddenly short. 

A hurrying waiter jostled him rudely. In 
recovering his balance Rob fell against Perey, 
who, with cue drawn back for a critical shot, 
was balanced over the end of the table in an 
attitude suggestive of a painful attack of colic. 

“Stoo-pid !” 

This was the mildest of the chorused epithets 
that greeted Rob’s unfortunate accident. Young 
Percy himself gaye utterance to a far more — 
forcible expletive. For added to his warm 
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Southern blood was—so it had been whispered— 
a strong dash of the hot-tempered creole. 

Rob, who had at once apologized and en- 
deavored to explain that he was not primarily 
in fault, felt his face flush; but restraining his 
impulse to a hasty retort, he turned to leave the 
spot. 

But a variety of “cooling” concoctions had 
been indulged in. Most of the youngters were 
Percy’s classmates, and of course a number 
of them boasted descent from the F. F. V’s. 
Rob’s bronzed face, brown hands, and suit of 
inexpensive-looking gray tweed, gave an im- 
pression of one of the working classes—possibly 
a Northern mechanic on a vacation. 

“ Get out of this, you chump !” growled one 
of the number. And to enforce the command 
he attempted to seize Rob by the collar. 

As the youth in question became the collared 
rather than the collarer, and was thrown rather 
sharply against the nearest table, excitement 
became aimost a sudden frenzy. 

Percy was, by virtue of his prowess as an ath- 
lete, the most aggressive. Shortening his bil- 
liard cue, he struck viciously at Rob with the 
heavy end, 
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“Lay your hands on a Southern gentleman, 
will you?” he fiercely exclaimed. 

Rob caught the blow on his left forearm. 
Then his right shot out spasmodically. Invol- 
untary action it might be called, for he had no 
more idea of striking the young fellow a second 
before the act, than of turning to fly. 

Well, there was a pretty “how do you do.” 
In a moment the two were surrounded by an 
excited throng from every part of the room. 
Say what you will, the brute instinct in the 
majority of mankind, whether cultured or the 
reverse, struggles toward the surface at the sight 
of anything like a pugilistic encounter. The 
best of men are drawn involuntarily in the 
direction of a street fight. That is, till they 
remember they have a certain dignity to sus~ 
tain. 

“ Down him! Throw him out!” and all sorts 
of wildly excited yells were heard. 

It would have gone hard with Rob Dare, alone 
and friendless, as he stood backed against one 
of the tables confronting a dozen or more angry, 
hot-blooded young men, ready to fight on an 


instant’s provocation, only for an unexpected 
interference. 
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“ Look here—give the chap fair play—a dozen 
to one isn’t just the thing, don’t you know!” 

Guy Hethering’s broad shoulders parted the: 
crowd right and left as he elbowed his way to 
Rob’s side, evidently not recognizing him in his 
haste. ; 

His eye-glass was dangling at the end of its 
cord, the big stick was in the hands of his ad- 
miring friend, and his derby on the back of his 
head. Determination in his eye and a pair of 
bony knuckles held 4 la Sullivan, showed that 
the young Englishman, well known to most of 
those present, was in earnest. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
A CONVERSATION WITH HETHERING 


THE sudden intervention of young Hethering 
created quite a sensation among the excited 
group around the billiard table. 

“Stand away, Hethering, this is my quar- 
rel,” exclaimed Percy, whose discolored face 
showed the mark of a pretty sharp blow. 

“Tf you’re not a confounded coward,” he con- 
tinued, fairly beside himself with wrath, “ you'll 
not refuse the satisfaction due one gentleman 
from another. Give me your card.” 

This to Rob, who started at the excited, hot- 
headed speaker, thus recapitulating the language 
of old-time duello, in mute astonishment. 

“Card!” repeated Rob, amidst a sudden 
silence. “Ihave no card. As for satisfaction 
—by which I suppose you mean going on with 
this fracas—I certainly refuse. I never was in 
a bar-room fight before. I was forced into this 
by persons who, I presume, call themselves gen- 
tlemen. No—I will not fight!” 
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Hethering wheeled round squarely at the 
sound of Rob’s voice. 

“May I never if it isn’t you, Dare!” he ex- 
claimed, in wondering accents, which were 
drowned in the ery of “coward!” from those 
who heard Rob’s refusal. . 

“Confound your fist-fighting,” shouted his © 
exasperated opponent, who was struggling to — 
pass Hethering. “TI mean satisfaction with pis- 
tols. Will you fight me with them?” 

“Not being a natural-born fool, I hardly 
think I will,” was the cool answer. And again, 
though fainter, the cry of “coward!” was heard 
from various parts of the room. 

It was then that Hethering’s voice made itself 
heard above the tumult. 

“T don’t know what you fellows call a cow- 
ard!” he cried, “ but I happen to know that this 
stranger you’re showing such chivalry toward 
has got more pluck in his little finger than the 
whole of you put together.” 

Only ascion of English nobility, whose father . 
was supposed to be immensely wealthy, could 
have ventured upon such a bold statement. Be- 
fore the astonished crowd could recover from 
their surprise, Hethering, regardless of Rob’s 
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muttered expostulation, gave a brief recital of 
the latter’s brave defense of Bonanza ranch. 

The heated blocd of the South produces a 
corresponding warm-heartedness, which itself is 
quick to recognize real courage. 

“By Jove!” Percy exclaimed. “I saw an 
account of the thing in the papers. Give us your 
hand, Dare. I behaved like a fool.” 

As the leader, so the crowd. Five minutes 
later Rob’s hand had been grasped by all who 
could get near him, greatly to his embarrass- 
ment. And by those who were the most honest, 
his steadfast yet courteous refusal to partake of 
the various beverages suggested, was regarded 
as a still further proof of his courageous young 
manhood. 

It was with some little difficulty that Rob got 
away from his now enthusiastic admirers, but 
finally he succeeded, accompanied by Hether- 
ing, whom he thanked with unaffected earnest- 
ness for his championship. 

The latter led the way to a seat in one of the 
balconies overlooking the gay street with its 
parade and passing show. 

Hethering was not content till he had drape 
from his companion, in brief detail, the account 
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of his adventures since Rob, with his compan- 
ions, left the Bonanza ranch. 

Never was a better listener. His eyes dilated 
to their utmost capacity at the journey through 
Death Valley and the mirage of the phantom 
ship. And when he heard of the wonderfully 
good fortune of the bold adventurers, no less 
than the tragedy of the cafion cave, Hethering’s 
astonishment knew no bounds, while his con- 
gratulations were profuse. 

“ Don’t I wish I’d been with you,” he said 
regretfully—a wish that Rob hardly felt at 
liberty to echo. 

There was a brief pause. Hethering had just 
parted his lips to ask another question, when 
Rob broke in rather awkwardly : 

“‘T--I—suppose Colonel Lamonte andthe 
rest of them are back from the ranch.” 

Tt was Hethering’s turn to appear slightly 
awkward. 

“Yes,” he said, looking down at his neatly 
polished shoes. ‘“A—rather unpleasant news 
called them back to New Orleans the day after 
you said good-bye to us at the Indian mound.” 
“Unpleasant news?” inquiringly repeated 
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“Bad case of smash, don’t you know,” was 
the reply. “Colonel undertook to speculate 
through his New York broker—something in 
wheat or oil or some slippery thing—bottom 
fell out, and they say the Colonel lost a half a 
million.” 

“You don’t mean it?” exclaimed Rob. 

“Fact,” said Hethering, nursing his thick 
stick between his knees and avoiding Rob’s 
eyes. “City house here is to be given up— 
horses, carriages, whole outfit in fact, and I—I 
hear they’re going back to the ranch, which I 
believe the Colonel deeded to Miss Doris for a 
birthday gift a couple of years ago.” 

This was unpleasant news with a vengeance. 

“How does Miss Doris bear it?” asked Rob, 
wondering why young Hethering spoke in such 
brief disjointed sentences, and altogether ap- 
peared ill at ease. 

“A—well—I haven’t seen her since the 
smash,” responded the Honorable Guy, turning 
very red. “Fact is,” he went on with a desper- 
ate effort, “I’m the youngest son, and in Eng- 
land that means if I don’t marry money, why 
I must grub for a living. Army, Church, or 
study for barrister, don’t you know. I don’t 
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like the first, and ain’t bright enough for the 
other two.” 

“Yes?” returned Rob, in a non-committal 
sort of way. 

“The governor and Colonel Lamonte had it 
sort of understood between ’em that some day I 
and Miss Doris would make a match. Lately 
I found out she—didn’t care for me that way, 
don’t you know. Then the governor wrote me 
I’d better not compromise myself now that Miss 
Lamonte wasn’t in the heiress line. So you 
see—”’ 

“ Yes, I see,” was the quiet reply. “Are they 
still in the family mansion ?” 

“T believe so, 202 St. Charles Street,” re- 
sponded Hethering, who, to do him justice, was 
as honorable and upright a young fellow as ever 
lived, but subject to paternal pressure. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
AT COLONEL LAMONTE’S 


Srerne that the turn of conversation was em- 
barrassing to his companion, Rob changed it to 
his own affairs again. He spoke more particu- 
larly of his hope of finding one of the parents 
from whom he had been stolen in childhood, 
“like a fellow in a novel, don’t you know,” as 
the Honorable Guy expressed it. 

While they were talking, Mr. Nutter, a 
rather heavy looking individual with a hook 
nose and slightly Hebraic accent, came upon the 
scene. Rob excused himself at once, and Heth- 
ering, promising to see him again, sauntered 
away. 

Mr. Nutter’s report, as rendered from certain 
penciled notes in a thick memorandum book, 
was not particularly encouraging. 

A professional violinist, De Lancy by name, 
had established himself in Poydras Street some 
three years previous. Came from Chicago. 
Spoke of child stolen in infancy and possibility 
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of getting a clew to his whereabouts through an 
agent employed by child’s abductors. Being 
foolish enough not to employ a detective in the 
matter—Mr. Nutter laid emphasis upon this 
clause—Mr. De Lancy seemed to have failed in 
his attempt. Grew despondent. Neglected en- 
gagements. Left the Poydras Street lodgings 
for cheaper ones in the French quarter. There, 
Mr. Nutter had thus far failed to trace him, but 
had no doubt that he should very soon be able 
to “ get a clew.” 

“You obtained some description of his per- 
sonal appearance, of course?” suggested Rob. 

Mr. Nutter smiled slightly, and extracted a 
somewhat dingy photograph from the pages of 
the memoranda, which Rob eagerly seized from 
his fingers. 

“He gave it to the daughter of the boarding 
mistress—I took it from the album in the par- 
lor,” said Mr. Nutter. 

But Rob was not listening. The picture was 
that of a tall gentleman with slightly stooping 
shoulders and a smooth-shaven, intellectual face. 
In one hand was a violin and bow, the other, 
very long and slender, rested on the table at 
which he was standing. 
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“May I keep this?” Rob eagerly asked. Mr. 
Nutter was doubtful. But for “a consideration ” 
the photograph changed hands. 

“The likeness between you and your father 
is very marked,” the private detective ob- 
served, with a glance from the pictured face to 
that of the young fellow before him. And 
then, promising to report as soon as he had 
learned anything further, Mr. Nutter took his 
leave. 

It was after supper, that, mounted upon Chi- 
quita, now fully recovered from the fatigues of 
the journey, Rob walked the pretty mare slowly 
up the wide thoroughfare in the direction of 202 
St. Charles Street. 

Handsome equipages dashed past, equestrians 
of both sexes looked approvingly at the young 
fellow’s firm seat in the saddle, and pedestrians 
muttered audible encomiums upon Chiquita, but 
Rob seemed to see and hear nothing. 

Two objects were in mind to the exclusion of 
his outward surroundings. One was the hope 
of finding his father very soon, the other of a 
meeting with Doris, his girl friend. 3 

Colonel Lamonte’s city ‘residence was one of 
those massive old structures surrounded with a 
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profusion of flowers and shrubbery which adorn 
the most aristocratic part of the city. 

_ Alighting, Rob threw Chiquita’s bridle to a 
loitering negro boy, and stood for a moment 
half irresolute at the foot of the stone steps 
flanked on either side by crouching lions, 

Though the soft shadows of evening had 
fallen over the city, there were no lights visible 
—either in the upper rooms or those on the 
lower floor, nor were any signs of life to be seen. 

But all at once through the long French win- 
dows opening out on the veranda drifted the 
notes of a piano. A dreamy and somewhat sad 
nocturne was wafted in his ears, and intuitively 
he felt that it was Doris playing. 

Ascending the steps with a fast-beating heart, 
Rob found the hall door standing wide open, as 
also the door leading into the spacious front 
apartment. No servants were visible, and ignor- 
ing conventionality, Rob stole softly into the 
room where the musician still charmed sweet 
music from the keys. 

“T—beg your pardon, Miss Doris,” said Rob, 
advancing, hat in hand, through the half dark- 
ness, and the young girl, with a little cry of 
surprise, wheeled sharply ae on the seat. = ° 
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Well, they talked till the moon sent its clear 
light in through the long windows, and 
Chiquita’s small hoof was heard impatiently 
pawing the gravel before the house. And as 
may be imagined, each spoke of those things 
which had come into their lives since they last 
met. Only Rob said nothing of his hope of 
finding his father. This he was reserving for 
another time. . 

“T shall call to-morrow and see your father, 
Doris,” said Rob, finally. “I want to repay 
him his generous loan for one thing, and I have 
a proposition to make for another.” 

“He will be glad to see you,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“City life has no charms for me,” Rob went 
on, with a little hesitation. “I mean to see if 
he will not put his experience against some of 
my money in ranching, as I learn you purpose 
returning to the Bonanza. I believe honestly 
it will be a profitable investment.” 

Doris, who saw through the delicacy of Rob’s 
motives, could not make any response. And, 
to relieve her evident emotion, the young fellow 


said: 


“And now before I go, Miss Doris, will you 
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play and sing ‘Robin Adair? It is my 
favorite ballad, as I think I have told you 
before.” 

Without hesitation Doris returned to the 
piano. Her voice, a sweet, well-trained soprano, 
rose on the evening air, and the occasional 
passers-by lingered as the pure notes reached 
their foliated ears. 

A tall, shabbily dressed man, with a violin 
under his arm, paused and itera with a half- 
dreamy smile. 

“That is Miss Doris, one of my old pupils. 
God bless her,” he murmured. And moved by 
some impulse for which he did not try to 
account, the shabby musician ascended the 
steps, and, as Rob had done before him, entered 
unannounced ; for, as rats desert a sinking ship, 
so Colonel Lamonte’s servants had all departed 
with his fleeing fortunes. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
CONCLUSION 


ABSORBED in listening to the ballad that Miss 
Doris was singing, Rob did not hear the new- 
comer’s footfalls on the soft carpet; nor did his 
companion, as her voice rose and fell in sweet 
cadences. 

Drawing his violin from its covering, the 
musician tucked it lovingly under his chin. 


As his ear bent down to the wood the bow. 


suddenly swept lightly over the strings in accord 
with the quaint old tune that Doris was play- 
ing. 

The young girl sprang from her seat. 

“My dear old music teacher, Mr. De Lancy !” 
she cried, and Rob felt his heart almost stop 
beating as he rose and turned toward the vio- 
linist, in whose pale and, alas, haggard features 
he recognized the counterpart of the picture in 
his pocket. 

“T recognized your touch in a moment,” Doris 
went on, delightedly. ‘“ Mr. Dare, this is Mr. 
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De Lancy, who gave me my first piano lessons 
and taught me to sing ‘ Robin Adair’ with some 
degree of correctness.” 

Taking the musician’s instrument from him 
with gentle force, she laid it on a small cen- 
tre-table near Rob, who had tremblingly ac- 
knowledged the introduction. Then she made 
Mr. De Lancy sit down. 

“T heard you playing, my child,” he said, 
“and I could not resist stepping in a moment to 
say farewell—” 

“But, Mr. De Lancy,” impulsively inter- 
rupted Doris, “you must tell me where you 
have been this—why, it is almost if not quite 
three years since father lost sight of you. And 
where are you going, pray ?” 

“Miss Doris,” returned the musician, sadly, 
“JT have been down in the depths of poverty. I 
have for more than two years drifted from city 
to city, earning a bare subsistence with my 
violin. I only returned two days ago, drawn 
here by an impulse I could not resist. But it 
has come to naught, and to-morrow I shall drift 
away again—I neither know nor care where my 
footsteps shall take me—” 

Rob softly reached out and took up the violin 
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beside him. And then, with a voice tremulous 
with emotion, he began singing the words he 
had heard hundreds of miles away in the silence 
of night-time, accompanying them with the 
strains of the instrument. 

The music teacher started to his feet. 

“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed. “You 
are singing the words I adapted to the old 
tune—a lament for my lost boy. What does 
it mean?” 

“Tt means,” said Rob, steadying his voice 
with an effort, “that your lost boy is found!” 

The scene that followed beggars description. 
Doris, who was quite beside herself with be- 
wilderment and delight, slipped out and left the 
two together. Mr. De Lancy, holding Rob’s 
hand in his own, was like one in a dream, as 
he listened to the latter’s explanation of those 
points relating to his own identity, none of 
which need recapitulation. The birthmark on 
Rob’s arm was as convincing as the conven- 
tional strawberry mark of the long-lost heir 
in the play. And as Colonel Lamonte re- 


marked the next day, “the whole thing, sah,. 
beats anything present-day fiction has pro- 


duced, sah.” 
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So, in substance, said the dissatisfied detective, : 
when Rob paid him an exorbitant fee for his 
services and dismissed him. 

All this happened years ago. To-day the 
Bonanza Cattle Ranch is known far and wide 
as one of the most successful of its kind in 
the State. The dwelling itself has been en-., 
larged to meet the exigencies of the situation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin De Lancy, with two or three 
lovely children, are at the head of everything. 
The Colonel lives with them, as a matter of 
course, and so, too, does Mr. De Lancy, whom 
the years have touched lightly. A happier 
household never existed. : 

Chip no longer—but Mr. Edward Forrest, is 
often a visitor there. Heis now a wealthy land- 
owner in Southern Nevada, and part of his 
business on his first visit was to consult with 
Colonel Lamonte about selling the shares of 
mining stock once held by Colonel Lamonte 
as “collateral,” they having turned out to be 
very valuable. 

Between Rob and his friend, the author 
gathered the substance of the story that he 
has, with some elaboration and mecessary 
change of name and locations, written out at. 
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length. If it affords one-half the plea 

to his readers in a revised shape that it 


repaid for the time spent on Tur Loszr Gor 
MINE. | 
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